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Clear Skies 
By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


A FALLEN leaf on a flowing stre m, and on the water 

a moment's gleam 

Of. sunshine,—and the chilling gray o’erspreads more 
coldly the autumn day. 

And once this had brought a pang to me, a sense of pain 
in my heart, to see 

The leafless trees and the stubble sere, and the darken- 
ing face of the dying year. 


It is not so now. My heart is glad, though every sight 
and sound is sad, 

For I have come to realize that joy depends not on the 
skies. 

The path of my duty holds along, through winter's storm 
and springtime’s song, 

And cloudy the day or stormy the night, the sky of my 
heart is always bright. 

Baltimore, Md. 
x % % 


wLoditorial 


An empty hand is essential, to- 
gether with a longing heart, .if one 
would receive God's best gifts. How can God give 
what man will not receive? A cry for more is often 
a child’s unthinking call, rather than an intelligent 
expression of need and desire. One must be ready 
to receive what God is earnestly asked to give. Here 
is in many a case the trouble: 


Not Ready to 
Receive 


**God often would enrich, but finds not where to place 
His treasure, nor in hand nor heart a vacant space."’ 


% 
The Morning ~Evening meditation is less impor- 
Watch tant than morning preparation. 
** Well begun is half done.’’ The moral victory over 


laziness and listlessness breeds other victories all 
day. A good victory over Satan before breakfast 
will make his attacks weaker for all the hours that 


follow. A young soldier, despatched on a dangerous 
errand by Wellington, said, ‘‘ One touch first of 
thine all-conquering hand!’’ Such momentum 
lasts. Were you up early enough this morning to 
be alone with your Lord? Did you get your order? 
Did you grasp your Commander’s hand? If not, 
see that you are up betimes to-morrow. 
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When to Expect ‘‘ When a man’s ways please the 
Peace Lord, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him.’’ This inspired assurance 
presupposes the fact that the man whose ways please 
the Lord has to begin with enemies, who are to be 
brought into a right spirit toward him. A man 
whose ways please the Lord is certain to have ene- 
mies among men; for men who are even God's 
enemies are pretty sure to be enemies of the friends 
of God among their fellow-men. Having enemies is 
not in itself proof that one’s ways please the Lord ; 
but when a man’s ways do please the Lord, and he 
has enemies among men, if he will be patient and 
loving and trustful he will, finally bring even his 
enemies to be at peace with him. But this takes 
time. Of course it does. No man in any earthly 
service has a right to expect pay before his work is 
done, or until pay-day has come. Many earthly 
paymasters fail to pay as they promised. Not so 
With God. God’s promise never fails. God's 
pay comes surely, Of this we may be confident. 
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The finite is controlled by compen- 
sations. If we insulate life from 
the infinite and the eternal, we find its gains are al! of 
the sort that have to be paid for. What we obtain 
in one quarter is balanced by an equal loss in some 


Where Trade 
has no Place 


other. There is no net gain anywhere ; it is only 
when we bring our lives into relation with the in- 
finite that we reach gains which are not paid for, and 
It is for this rea- 
son that Jesus insists on dissociating the spiritual life 
from earning, meriting, and paying, and insists on it 
as giving simply. The Pharisees had a religion in 
which all things were earned and bought, and that 
very fact showed that their faith had not brought 
them into a receptive attitude toward God. Hence 
the emphasis of his repeated expulsion of the traders 
from the courts of the Temple. 
lending belonged to that holy place, which stood for 
the people’s inmost relation to God. 


escape the law of compensation. 


Neither selling nor 


Only giving 
and getting were appropriate there, in the house of 
Him who ‘‘ giveth us richly all things to enjoy,’’ that 
we also ‘‘may do good,’’ and be ‘rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate.’’ 


b 4 


A Tribute to Appreciation of men’s true worth 


Dr. McLaren is so often left for their obituary 
notice that it is pleasant to record exceptions to this 
custom. Dr. John Brown, of Bedford, England, 
for thirty-five years pastor of John Bunyan’s church, 
and during all that time a devoted student of Bun- 
yan, has recently delivered the latest Lyman Beecher 
Lectures before the Yale Divinity School. Himself 
a noted historical and biographical writer, Dr. Brown 


had occasion, during the course of his lectures, to 
speak of the sorely needed revival of spiritual life in 
England at the beginning of the present century. 
Binney, Spurgeon, Dale of Birmingham, and Mc- 
Laren of Manchester, says Dr. Brown, are the great 
English succession of our century who restored it. 
Of McLaren, Dr. Brown says, ‘‘ If ever a prophet of 
God in this modern nineteenth century had the bur- 
den of God on his heart, and a ‘Thus saith the 
Lord’ on his lips, that man is Alexander McLaren.’’ 
A wide audience of Dr. McLaren’s sympathetic 
and grateful American readers will utter a hearty 
‘*Amen’’ to this cordial tribute of a fellow English 
preacher, and will read with quickened interest the 
fresh message that the inspired preacher of Man- 
chester has for them on the new year’s studies in 
the life of Christ. . 
x % & 


Prayer as Evidencing Courageous 
Confidence 


RAYER may be an evidence of weakness, and 
even of despair. Again, prayer may be an 
evidence of strength and of faith. It is a mistake to 
count prayer as invariably on the same side of this 
dividing line. The true way is to discern on which 
side of the line is a particular prayer, according to 
the spirit and attitude of the one who prays, toward 
the One who is prayed to. 

Soldiers and sailors pray instinctively when in the 
stress and storm of direct conflict on land or on sea, 
when, as the Psalmist has it, they ‘‘ are at their wits’ 
end,’’ or, as the margin gives it, when ‘‘ all their 
wisdom is swallowed up.’’ This kind of prayer it is 
of which Mrs. Browning sings, in her ‘‘ Cry of the 
Human :’’ 


‘« « There is no God,’ the foolish saith ;— 

But none, ‘ There is no sorrow !' 

And nature oft the cry of faith 
In bitter need will borrow. 

Eyes which the preacher could not school 
By waysides graves are raised, 

And lips say, ‘God be pitiful !' 
Who ne'er said, ‘ God be praised !’"’ 

Trained and trustful Christian disciples, on the 
other hand, rise to their highest plane of coura- 
geous confidence when, in the exercise of their 
fullest personal powers, they lay hold by faith on the 
limitless forces of Omnipotence, and by proper 
prayer ‘‘ move the Hand which moves the world."’ 
There is no despair or weakness in such praying ; on 
the contrary, it is an evidence of an intelligent com- 
prehension of the true forces of the universe, and of 
the relation to those forces of the well-furnished in- 
dividual child of God. 

Many a man makes a mistake about prayer when 
he counts it as always represented by either the one 
form or the other of thought or feeling, of spirit or 
action. ‘Thus a recent reverent writer on the de- 
velopment of English thought deliberately says of 
prayer, ‘‘ Prayer is the attitude taken by religious 
enthusiasts when the hopelessness of human effort 
becomes apparent. . . . Prayer may be said to be a 
motor collapse ; praise, a motor outburst. The one 
comes naturally in states of exhaustion and depres 
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sion ; the other is a natural outlet of surplus energy.’’ 
In this the writer obviously has in mind only de- 
spairing prayer, or prayer when one is ‘‘ at his wits’ 
nd.’’ Again, a whole school of Christians, en- 
couraged by the evidences of the potency of proper 
prayer in certain conditions, actually believe and 
aff.rm that confident prayer will secure certain results 
in every instance, us if God were the child instead 
of the Father, the servant instead of the Master. 
the two kinds of 
prayer is important to be discerned and adhered to 
by every child of God and disciple of the Great 


The line of distinction between 


Teacher. 

No human being stands utterly alone in the 
world. On the contrary, each human being rises 
in the scale of personality and power in proportion 
as he realizes and occupies his true place with refer- 
exce to persons and forces outside of himself, below, 
around, and above. Organization, which is more 
and more the controlling power in society the world 
over, is the systematizing and arranging the various 
factors and forces so that each and all shall be where 
they belong, and act as is best toward all the others. 
In every complete organization there is a supervising 
head, and a directing personality, and only as that 
headship and direction are recognized and conformed 
to by all below can the best results of the whole be 
obtained. This it is which makes a regiment supe- 
rior to a mob, and renders organized government 
safer than anarchy in any realm. 

In a factory village, the tlight-watchman knows 
the hour when he is to arouse the fireman and engi- 
neer, who again, at the appointed time, shall sound 
the steam whistle that summons to their assigned 
tasks special workers in every department of the 
great manufacturing establishment. ‘That watch- 
man’s task is a simple one, but all-important in its 
place. He does it in no fear nor helplessness ; he 
is in no condition of collapse as he calmly summons 
the several workers, without whom the new day’s 
labors wouid fail to begin or to continue harmo- 
niously. In quiet confidence he does his work when 
he summons others to do theirs. 

Every city has its watchers and its system of sig- 
nals by which intelligence of a fire that threatens any 
district can be conveyed to the firemen of that dis- 
trict and of other districts, so that needed help shall 
be promptly given to the endangered. At the 
signal-tower of every great railway terminus, informa- 
tion is continually being sent out to both superiors 
and subordinates as to the condition of affairs which 
calls for special action at different points along the 
line of road. And this system it is which averts 
catastrophe and prevents confusion or panic. 

On land or sea, in time of hostile action, every 
subordinate officer is in constant communication 
with the one in chief command, reporting progress 
or making request for special support or co-opera- 
tion. In this way it is that courageous confidence is 
shown in the hour of conflict, and that victory is 
finally secured to commander and subordinates. A 
timely request for needed reinforcements in the 
crisis of a conflict is far from being a condition of 
** motor collapse,’’ as an enemy who supposed it to 
be so would find out to his cost. ’ 

As it ison the lower plane of human action, so it 
is in the greater sphere which includes the lower 
and the higher, the seen and the unseen. He who 
knows that he is in covenant relation with the Ruler 
of the universe need never be in doubt or fear when, 
as is his assured privilege, he summons to his aid 
the hosts of heaven against God's opposers and his. 
Knowing that he and God are always a majority in 
God's service, he can pray, and trust, and act in 
calm courageousness. 

When the king of Syria would have captured 
Elisha, the prophet of Israel,-he sent horses and 
chariots and a great host, and enconypassed the city 
where the prophet was. At this the servant of 
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Elisha was in a condition of ‘‘ motor collapse,’’ and 
he cried, ‘‘ Alas, my mdster! how shall we do?’’ 
sut Elisha was far from being in the same condition, 
He said confidently, ‘‘Fear not: for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them.”’’ 
And Elisha prayed, and said: ‘* Lord, I pray thee, 
open his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord 
{thus prayed to] Opened the eyes of the young 
man ; and he saw: and, behold, the mountain was 
full of horses chariots of fire round about 
Elisha.’’ Elisha knew how to pray and how to 
trust. 

Jesus said to his disciples in a crisis hour, ‘‘ Thinkest 
thou that I cannot beseech my Father, and he Shall 
even now send me more than twelve legions of 
angels?’’ But at that time Jesus had no need of 
those legions, yet he authorizes his disciples to ‘*‘ be- 
seech ’’ God for such help if they have need of it in 
his service ; and his assurance is, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
[as my disciples] shall ask in my name, that will I 
do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son.’’ 
Such prayer in Christ’s name will be far from a con- 
dition of ‘‘ motor collapse ;’’ it will, on the contrary, 
evidence courageous confidence in Him who giveth 
the victory to his own in every emergency. 

Intelligent faith-filled prayer from a child of God 
is as real and positive a force in the universe as is 
electricity, or steam, or compressed air, and the 
man who understands the use of this force in the realm 
of moral dynamics can, with courageous confidence, 
summon help in God’s service that transcends all 
these material forces. In proportion as he recog- 
nizes the true value of prayer is he steady and uni- 
form in filling his place, and in triumphing over his 
opposings and adverse surroundings. 


and 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Correcting mistakes already made in 
the columns of his paper, and trying 
to avoid new mistakes, call for a large 
measure of any editor's time. 


Bethel and 
Peniel 


He must, however, re- 
serve a portion of his office hours to prepare and arrange 
new material, even though there is a possibility of there 
being a new mistake in that new material. Every issue 
of every paper, his paper or any other editor's paper, 
has its mistakes. Some of these errors are worth noting 
in subsequent issues, others are not. A watchful Penn- 
sylvania reader calls attention to an error in a fine little 
poem by the Rev. John B. Tabb of Maryland, in which 
the two experiences of Jacob at Bethel and Peniel are 
brought into one. The correspondent says : 


Iam unable to find a justification, even in poetic license, for 
the statement of fourth stanza in '‘ Bethel "’ on the first page of 
issue of November 18, where the author alludes to Jacob strug- 
gling with the wrestler. 
darkness ? 


Has the author made a slip, or am I in 
Doubtless others wculd appreciate light through your 
Notes on Open Letters. 


To this question the poet responds pleasantly : 


Your inquirer has simply caught me napping, and in that pre- 
dicament confounding two dreams. Dim eyesight, a year ago, 
might have excused me, but now, thank God ! nothing remains but 
to say, Mea maxima culpa (1 am most to blame]. 


acknowledgment to your wary correspondent. 


I give grateful 


If this mention and confession of a clerical error calls 
the attention of new readers to the poems by this clerical 
poet appearing from time to time in these columns, it 
will have served a good purpose. 
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Opinions and deubts and blunders as 

Twentieth Century 14 the close of the nineteenth and the 
Already Begun “ee : 

beginning of the twentieth century 
multiply as discussions on the subject continue. A few 
of the many recent letters received from different quar- 
ters may be now referred to before dismissing it from 
farther consideration. A Connecticut reader encloses a 
published statement from the Astronomer Royal at 
Greenwich, England, saying that this ‘* question was 
fully discussed"’ at the century dinner in Glasgow, 
April 15, 1870, when the Lord Dean of the Guild ‘* gave 
his decision as arbiter that the nineteenth century did 
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not commence till January 1, 1901.’’ 


The correspon- 
dent adds for himself : 


I found it difficult to believe my eyes when I read your discus- 
sion of the question, ‘‘ When does the century close ?”*-in The 
Sunday School Times for December 9. If one hundred years 
were required to complete the first century, why are not nineteen 
hundred years required to complete nineteen centuries ? 


A valued professional correspondent from New York 
state, enclosing a recent statement from ecclesiastical 
authorities that the Pope's decision had been misunder- 
stood, adds in a similar strain with the Connecticut 
writer : 


I have been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times for 
many years, and have often remarked that I could not keep house 
without it. I have always felt that your statements were made 
with care, and were reliable. 1 was surprised at the position you 
took upon this question, as it has always been my belief that the 
number indicating the current year is to be understood as deter- 
mining the order of that year in the series; that is, that 1899 
means that this is the one thousand, eight hundred ninety-ninth 
year of the Christian era. As you state, the question is not an 
important one, but, as far as my observation goes, this is the view 
taken by the majority of those whose opinion is entitled to con- 
sideration. Your*statement as to the Pope's position was the 
first that I had seen in reference to his opinion. From the en- 
closed clipping it would seem that he has been misunderstood. 


Several letters from the United States Naval Observa- 
tory treat of the subject. One of these reads : 


Your notes on Open Letters are generally very accurate and 
interesting. In view of this, I confess some surprise in your an- 
swer to ‘‘ When does the century close?"’ If it were a question 
of authority, that of astronomers should be paramount. I be- 
lieve they are unanimous in stating that the next century will 
commence January 1, 1901, It cannot be a question of history, 
for our calendar was not adopted for some centuries after the 
Christian era, the dates ‘being previously reckoned from the 
building of Rome. In dating back, however, the first century is 
always conceived of a beginning with the year 1 (not 0), and fin- 
ishing with the year 100, which makes a complete century. All 
our present dates are current, and not elapsed dates,—that is, the 
end of this year will be thé end of the ninety-ninth year of the 
present century. Pope Leo was certainly mistaken, if he made 
such an announcement, and the reason no other announcement 
has been made is because astronomers see no necessity of making 
an authoritative statement about a subject which they consider 
almost self-evident. 


Another says courteously : 


No reader of your paper esteems it more than the subscribed, 
and none values more highly the words emanating from its edi- 
torial sanctum, and so none regretted more seeing you follow the 
"Scarlet Woman" (even in a confessedly unimportant matter) 
into paths of error. To begin the next century in 1900 furnishes 
only another indication of papal “' infallibility,”’ for it most as- 
suredly does not begin until January 1, 1gor. As authority, I 
need only refer to Professor Simon Newcomb than whom no one 


is more competent to decide the question. As argument, I need 


only to remind you that the year 1900 means the nineteen hun- 
dredth year, and no century can be complete until the end of its 
hundredth year. 


A veteran correspondent from Massachusetts says 
good-naturedly : 

I have been much interested in your question, in last week's 
Sunday School Times, ‘‘ When does the century close ?’’ ‘The 
question recalls the discussion, half a century ago, as to the 
half-century beginning in fifty or fifty-one, and, I presume, half a 
century hence a similar debate may arise on the part of those yet 
unborn or in infancy. But you and I, and the Pope, and others, 
will not be disturbed about it, and will probably know more defi- 
nitely as to the question than we seem to now. 


It is a singular fact that so many intelligent persons 
seem not to consider that there are three distinct ques- 
tions involved in current or popular discussions about 
the designation of the years and the centuries. One of 
these questions is arithmetical, another is Aistorical, yet 
another is purely conventional As to the arithmetical 
question few would be in doubt, whether they were as- 
tronomers, lawyers, veterinary surgeons, confectioners, 
or editors. It takes ninety-nine and one more to make 
ahundred. The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
agrees, and has agrecd, with the most orthodox and 
exact of his readers on that point. As to the historical 
question, those who know most know cnough to be in 
doubt, and admit that they are not quite sure how many 
years ago Jesus Christ was born. As to the conven- 
tional question, or the question as to what is generally 
or popularly agreed on as the current date or designa- 
tion of the year or century, a person may be confident 
that the decision ought to be a certain way, and yet 
have to admit that practically the decision is against 
him. These three distinct questions are often confused 
in their treatment. They ought to be kept separate in 
any discussion of any one of them. Thus, at the pres- 
ent time, the conventional date of the new year approach- 








December 30, 1899 

ing is **A.D. January 1, 1900," Yet the more careful 
scholars understand that that designation is not exact. 
It is simply conformed to what is known as the ‘‘ Gre- 
gcrian Calendar.’’ “As a matter of fact, more than nine- 
teen hundred years have already passed since the birth 
of Jesus at Bethlehem ; therefore the twentieth century, 
by the proper count, began several years ago. Thus 
even the second writer from the. United States Naval 
Observatory, above quoted, has been for all the years of 
his life, be they few or many, following the ‘Scarlet 
Woman,"’ as he calls it, in ‘« paths of error ;'’ for he 
even dates his very letter of protest according to the 
chronology -fixed for him by Pope Gregory XIII. It 
seems, however, that Pope Leo XIII was mis-reported 
as “announcing that the ‘twentieth century’’ of the 
Gregorian Calendar is to be ushered in at midnight of 
December 31, 1899. It is however reported, on the 
other hand, that the German Protestant Government of 
the land of Luther takes the ground that the new cen- 
tury begins with January 1, 1900. For either conven- 
tional position, therefore, there will be leadership prof- 
fered to those who have convictions or opinions, and 
want to conform to a good leader. This being the case, 
we can all now have the privilege of devoting ourselves 
to the work that God has for us to do in the present 
time, by whatever name it is called among men. That 
is a comfort. 
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From Contributors 


The Child Jesus’ First Visit 
to Jerusalem 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


FEW red streaks over the distant blue hills of Moab 
heralded the coming sunrise. The camp-was soon 
astir. Already a few hands were raking together the 
embers of last night's watch-fire through the long, scat- 
tered camp. As the morning broke, the scene was 
most picturesque in this the last halting-place before the 
pilgrim band should reach the Holy City. A narrow," 
grassy valley, “winding between the wooded round- 
topped hills ot Benjamin, at this point slightly ex- 
panded, where, at the foot of the western hill, a spring 
burst forth. from beneath a rock, the water of which 
was carefully hoarded in two vast rock-hewn cisterns, 
vaulted, and covered with turf. In the center of the 
valley ran the bed of a tiny streamlet, now nearly dry. 
The valley itself is thickly studded with gnarled old 
olive-trees, beneath the shade of which a close-cropped 
velvet. turf, spangled with scarlet anemone, reached to 
the edge of the watercourse. The hillsides, terraced to 
their very summit, were still bare and brown but for 
the fig-trees, already in leaf, which pushed forth from 
every corner and rocky chink amongst the terraces ; for 
the vines have not yet begun to shoot, and their bare 
twigs alone told that this was the land of vineyards. On 
the top of each hill a mound, a cluster of ragged poles, 
were all that remained of last year’s watch. tower, where 
the keeper ot the vineyard had sat. 

The cavalcade, which now began to stir, had left 
Nazareth four days before, gathering recruits from every 
village as it passed. It was not encumbered with tents. 
A number of asses carried the women and their slender 
baggage. The animals had been turned loose to pas- 
ture as they might through the night The women and 
the younger boys lay huddled together with their 
panniers in the open space near the fountain ; the men, 
wrapped in their adeiho, or thick cloaks, scattered 
under the olive-trees. At daybreak the hasty morning 
meal was soon finished. It consisted but of flat barley- 
cakes with a handful of pickled olives, and then a few 
dried figs from the wallet and a draught of water from 
the spring. The asses were saddled, or, rather, had 
their cloth and pannier thrown on their shoulders, and 
those women who rode were mounted on them, accom- 
panied by many others on foot and by the younger 
lads. These at once proceed on the day's journey. 
The men loiter in groups, gossiping in Eastern tashion 
before they start to overtake them. The first two hours’ 
journey is up the beautiful winding valley, sheltered by 
the olive-trees. Soon they arrive at more open country, 
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where the: terraces are fewer, and the vines give place to 
pomegranates and apricot-trees, and then up a bare, 
rocky hifi, with little vegetation but stunted brushwood 
and tufts-of cyclamen gleaming like precious stones in 
their setting of rock. 

And now they reach the summit, and are at Bethel. 
They see not yet the Holy City, but all the contour of 
the hills that stand about Jerusalem may be told. If 
any of the party have climbed to the higher ground on 
the left, they might have described the pinnacles which 
crown the great southern wall of Herod's temple. Soon 
after passing Beeroth they entered a more open country, 
but one full of historic interest. We can picture the 
fathers, as they passed along, pointing out to their sons 
what great things the Lord had done for their fathers of 
old. On their right hand is the pass of Bethhoron, 
where Joshua bade the sun and the moon stand still, 
and towering over it was the bold peak of Mizpeh, 
bound up with the history of Samuel, and in front of it 
the town of Gibeon and the battle-field which gave David 
the kingdom of all Israel. On the left a bare rounded 
hill is crowned by the village of Ramah. 

And now, as they begin to descend, the Holy City is 
spread before them in all its majesty. Its pinnacles of 
white marble and its domes and roofs of burnished cop- 
per are encircled by the somber brown walls, pretty 
much as they continue to-day, Dark-green olive yards 
and gardens creep up to the city walls, and sumptuous 
tombs, those of Queen Helena, the kings, and the proph- 
ets, equal in splendor to what may be still seen at Petra, 
line the road. 

Just before reaching the gate of Samaria, almost on 
the site of the modern Damascus gate, on either side, 
there is a litthe open space, that painful adjunct of 
every Oriental city, the place of execution. On the 
left, overhanging the gorge of the Kedron, is the place 
of stoning ; on the other side, on a bare, green mound, 
the Roman place of execution, rising just above the 
gardens at its foot. The gateway is lined with Roman 
soldiers, strangers in every way, recruited from the cen- 
ter of Europe, and taught to despise the people whom 
they hold in their iron grip. Leading their animals 
and baggage outside, the pilgrims pass up the narrow 
tortuous street that leads to the Temple. It seems dark 
and colorless, for it is vaulted over with houses, with 
narrow spaces between them to admit the light and air. 

Leaving the sheep market, with its great reservoir, or 
pools of Bethesda, on their left, they turn to the great 
gate of the Temple. Just at its angle, in front of them, 
rises the massive tower of Antonia, the great fortress of 
Jerusalem, the palace of the Roman governor, and the 
headquarters ot his troops. Crowds of foreign soldiers 
but too plainly remind the pilgrims that Jerusalem is 
trodden down of the Gentiles, and the massive gray 
stone walls are in strange contrast with the glistening 
marble in which Herod had encased the buildings of 
the temple. 

We must remember that the Temple was not one cov- 
ered building, like a modern cathedral, but a vast 
enclosure, about a thousand feet each way, and nearly 
square, enolosed by massive walls, within which rose 
rows ot cloisters round the whole enceinte. 

These cloisters had chambers over them, where the 
priests and many other worshipers resided, while the 
poorer visitors from a distance found shelter under 
them. Thousands could be thus accommodated. These 
arcades opened out into the great area, paved with 
marble, to even the uncircumcised were ad. 
mitted, and known as the Court of the Gentiles. Over 
the southern cloister, known as the Royal Porch, Herod 
had erected a magnificent marble terrace, with pinnacles 
which rose two hundred feet above the plattorm. 
Within this Court of the Gentiles was the Court ot the 
Women ; within that again, the Court of the Men ; within 
that, the Court of the Priests and the altar of burnt offer- 
ings, to the west of which was the Holy Place, and 
beyond it the Holy of Holies. These last were the only 
roofed parts of the Temple, strictly so called, of course 
excepting the encircling arcades. 


which 


We may picture to ourselves the admiring wonder of 
the child who for the first time in his life stood within 
those gates, and gazed upon Herod's Royal Porch, tower- 
ing in front of him, and on the dazzling marble and 
gilding on the Holy Place on his right hand as he went 
in at the gate. The tables of the money-changers and 
of the dealers in doves for the convenience of the wor- 
shipers who came from afar, had already encroached 
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within the sacred walls, from their former stands in: the 
open space outside. 

Rabbis, with broad phylacteries bound on their fore- 
heads, in their long flowing robes, paced with haughty 
mien up and down the corridors, the domed re- 
cesses sat famous teachers of the law (perhaps, at this 
time, Gamaliel was one of them), with eager students 
sitting in circles round them. 


In 


Others, with three or four 
students, taught as they walked up and down. In an- 
other part of the open area those who had come up to 
the feast were paying their accustomed offerings, for 
which only Hebrew money, the shekel of tse sanetuary, 
not Roman, was receivable. But at 9 A. M. and 3 P. M. 
all was hushed, for then was the offering of the morning 
and evening sacrifice ; and in reverent silence the multi- 
tude watched the smoke ascending from the altar, and 
then followed the prayers and psalms of the priests in 
their court. 

To a group of learned doctors, assembled in one of 
those open chambers, the child Jesus was attracted, and 
there he sat on, regardless of the departure of the Gali- 
lean caravan. Like the other poorer pilgrims he had 
slept in one of the porches, wrapped in his cloak. — His 
wallet would supply him with his simple meals. 

This description, first of the mode of traveling and 
then of.the scenes inside the Temple, will explain how 
naturally the boy might be left behind, and how easily, 
his mother supposing him to be with the men, and 
Joseph supposing him to be with the women in front, 
he would not be missed till the end of the first day's 
journey. 

From that temple area the Mt. of Olives, rising from 
the valley of the Kedron, which flowed close below the 
Temple, was the most conspicuous object, not, as now, 
disggured by buildings and tombs, but clad with olive, 
fig, and palm trees from its base to its summit. On the 
other side, to the west, the massive bridge from the 
Royal Porch spanned the Tyropean valley to the city of 
David, on the hill of Zion, higher than the Temple (the 
ancient fortress), covered with palatial buildings. 

At the foot of the steep cliff, up which Joab climbed 
to take the city of the Jebusites, ran the valley of Hin- 
nom, opening on to the Kedron valley, above the Pool of 
Siloam. The valley was then well watered, and filled 
with the royal and other gardens ; but Hinnom was left 
desolate, or used only as a burial-ground, abhorred by 
the Jews as the site of the idol temples which Solomon 
erected there for his foreign wives. 

It is only fancy, but we may imagine that some time 
during that week the child Jesus may have walked down 
that valley and up the slopes of Kedron, musing on the 
future scenes to be there enacted. 


The Cohege, Durham, Eng. 
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Loving Memories of Dwight L. Moody 


I. His Originality and Unconventionalism 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


NY man who has personally known Dwight L. Moody 
with any degree of intimacy owes it to the man 
and to the public to add his word in testimony of what 
he was and what he did, while the world is looking back 
upon his wonderful record with admiration and interest. 
Incidents in his busy career, as told by friends and fel- 
low-workers, are of more value at such a time than any 
attempted careful estimate of his true place in his day 
and generation. The greatness and grandeur of the man 
will grow upon the world as he is looked back upon, and 
is more carefully studied in the elements of his power, 
and in the manifest results of his jife-work. Indeed, he 
has been thus growing in the world’s estimate for thirty 
years and more. 

When Moody came, at seventeen years old, from his 
Northfield home to the city of Boston, as a clerk in a 
shoe store, few who knew him would have picked him 
out as likely to make his mark in any community in 
which his lot was cast. It was my privilege to know, 
Mr. Kimball, I 


into whose 
the Sunday-school ot the Mount Vernon Street Congre- 


even then, Edward class in 


gational Church young Moody came as a pupil. I! also 
knew such other officers of that church as Julius A. 
Palmer, Langdon S. Ward, and James William Kimball, 
and also the earnest, cultured pastor, the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward N. Kirk. All of these agreed that young Moody 
was counted rather a dull and sluggish youth, both in 
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Sunday-school and when he became a member of the 
church ; yetall ot them lived to recognize and rejoice in 
the evidences he gave of ability and intellect of an ex- 
ceptional and high order. 

Moody remained only two or three years in Boston 
before removing to Chicago, where he first showed 
marked activity in Christian work. It was during the 
Civil Wer, when Moody was connected with the Young 
Men's Christian Association and the Christian Com- 
mission in evangelistic labors among the soldiers of 
the Union army, that I first came to know of him. 
It was when he showed his active interest in organized 
Sunday-school work in Illinois, in conjunction with 
William Reynolds, Philip G. Gillette, B. F. Jacobs, 
John H. Vincent, and A. G, Tyng, that I first came into 
close relations with him. From that time the lines of 
my life lay close along his, and I thank God for this. 

Moody made his first impression on the general pub- 
lic in the East, and first showed his power there as a 
public religious leader, in December, 1866, when he 
organized and led the first ‘‘ Christian Convention"’ for 
Massachusetts and New England, which met in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. The idea of it grew out of the 
‘¢ Christian Commission,’’ which had done such service 
in ministering to the men of the army and navy in the 
Civil War. The purpose of the new plan was to unite 
Christians of every sort in earnest work for the good of 
all. At Mr. Moody's request, I was present, and had a 
part in that convention. 

This was Moody's first visit to Boston since he had 
left it for Chicago as a young clerk in a shoe store. He 
had meantime been active in Sunday-school work in 
Chicago and Illinois, and for the Christian Commission 
among soldiers in camp and field. Boston is not easily 
led as a community, and it takes a leader to lead it. 
But Moody proved himself competent to the under- 
taking. He knew whom to reach and how to use them, 
and he reached and used them accordingly. He had 
master minds there by the score, and he led them all 

For instance, Professor Edwards A. Park, the theolo- 
gian, was then in his prime at Andover. A convention 
of this sort was not what he would naturally have been 
drawn to ; but Mr. Moody went out to Andover, looked 
him up, and won him as a helper. I first realized 
Moody's power on that occasion, as the two stood side 
by side on the Tremont Temple platform. Professor 
Park was the embodiment of intellect, with ponderous 
frame and massive brain, fitted and accustomed to teach 
impressively ; all recognized his power. Moody, on 
the other hand, as yet little known, was slighter in 
figure and frame than the theologian, and was a mani- 
festation of feeling, rather than intellect. Yet, Moody 
dwarfed Park in moral power as a leader as they stood 
together. It was head against heart, or head compared 
with heart, and, as always in such a comparison, heart 
led. Professor Park realized this, as did the great 
“assemblage. He evidently sought to fill the place that 
Moody, his leader, assigned him, and he did it. 
never doubted Moody's power after that incident. 

Mr. Moody's suggestions and counsels on that occasion 
were startlingly unconventional, ‘‘Someof you,"’ hesaid, 
**refuse to take hold of this work because it's something 
new. Aman near Boston, whom I talked with the other 
day, said he didn’t want to try any new ways in religion ; 
ke was already established. ‘Zstadlished/’ I should 
think so. I met him on the road the next day. His 
wagon was fast in the mud, up to the axles. His horses 
tugged and tugged, but couldn't start it. I called out to 
him, ‘Brother Brown, I suppose that’s what you call 
being established.’ 


Boston 


**A good many of you are ‘established’ in that way. 
Why I’ ve been away from here now ‘most ten years, and 
I come back to find some of you praying exactly the 
same prayers in prayer-meeting you were praying when 
I went away; not a new thought in all this time, al- 
though we've lived more than a century since then. I 
want to pry your wheels out of the mud."’ 

One Sunday, not long after this, I was, in Moody's 
Sunday-school in Chicago. As I sat with him in the 
desk, I noticed before me a placard so placed as to con- 
front the speaker without being in sight of the audience. 
It was, in substance, ‘‘ Don't talk about the Prodigal 
Son.*' Recalling my own experience with visiting talk- 
ers in a mission school which I had superintended, I 
had another illustration of Moody's wisdom and shrewd- 
ness in guarding his school against the unwisdom of 
visiting speakers. 
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That Sunday Moody announced to the school his 
purpose of going to England during the coming week. 
In the evening of that day I met him again on one of 
the city bridges, and he stopped to tell me of his plans. 
He had never crossed the ocean, and his decision at this 
time had been recently made. Mrs. Moody was just 
then in poor health, and his physician had suggested 
that a sea-voyage, with an entire change of air and 
scene, was very desirable. In view of this, Moody had 
prayerfully decided that it was his duty to take her 
across the ocean. Trusting God's leadings, as he did, 
he knew that the means would be provided for all his 
needs. Accordingly, he arranged for a start. Several 
of his good friends, hearing of his plans, sent him, dur- 
ing that week, liberal sums for the expense involved. 
And it was in that way that he went to England for the 
first time. Through an English friend, I afterwards 
learned of his first public appearance before a London 
audience. 

Having before this met Fountain J. Hartley, an Hon- 
orary Secretary of the London Sunday-school Union, 
during his visit to America, Mr. Moody was invited to 
speak at the Anniversary of that society, or possibly of 
the Ragged School Union, in Exeter Hall It is cus- 
tomary in England for a speaker on such an occasion to 
be connected with a formal resolution, as its mover or 
seconder, in order to give him a right to the floor. 
Therefore Mr. Moody was assigned to move a vote of 
thanks to the chairman of the evening, who in this in- 
stance was the well-known Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Toward the close of the meeting the chairman yielded 
his place to the vice-chairman, in order that such a 
resolution could be offered. The vice-chairman an- 
nounced that they were glad to welcome their ‘‘ Ameri- 
can cousin, the Rev. Mr. Moody of Chicago,’’ who 
would now ‘‘ move a vote of thanks to the noble Earl’”’ 
who has presided on this occasion. This whole 
thing was quite out of Mr. Moody's way of doing things. 
Had he attempted, at once, to conform to English ways, 
he might, or he might not, have succeeded in doing it 
gracefully ; but he was too much of a man to try to be 
other than himself, and he brushed aside all forms, and 
showed himself as he was. 

With refreshing frankness, and an utter disregard of 
conventionalities and mere compliments, Mr. Moody 
burst upon the audience with the bold announcement : 
‘The chairman has made two mistakes, to begin with. 
I'm not the ‘ Reverend’ Mr. Moody, at all. 
Dwight L. Moody, a Sunday-school worker. 
I'm not your ‘American cousin ;’ 


I’m plain 
And then 
by the grace of God, 
I'm your brother, who is interested, with you, in our 
Father's work for his ehildren. 

‘And now about this vote of thanks to ‘the noble 
Earl’ for being our chairman this evening. I don't 
see why we should thank him, any more than he should 
thank us. When at one time they offered to thank our 
Mr. Lincoln for presiding over a meeting in Illinois, he 
stopped it. He said he'd tried to do his duty, and 
they'd tried to do theirs. He thought it was about an 
even thing all * round.’’ 

That opening fairly took the breath away from Mr. 
Moody's hearers. Such a talk could not be gauged by 
any known standard, Its novelty was delightful. Mr. 
Moody carried his English hearers from that beginning 
to his latest labors. Indeed, that first talk of Moody's 
led to his invitation to visit England again as a leader 
in evangelistic labors. It was his second visit to England 
when Sankey wasehis associate. 

Indeed, one element of Mr. Moody's power was 
always his fearless independence in speech and manner. 
He dared to be himself, and he would never risk try- 
ing to be anybody else. In the fall of 1878, when he 
was conducting a series of meetings in Baltimore, he 
telegraphed me, asking if I would come down and pass 
the night with him, as he wanted to talk a matter over 
with me. 

I went down, joined him in his meeting, and then 
passed the night in his temporary home. In the morn- 
ing he asked me to conduct worship in his family group. 
I said I would read the passage for next Sunday's lesson, 
**Zaccheus the Publican.’ Noticing my pronunciation 
of the pr-per name, hesaid, ‘‘ Is that the way to call it ?”’ 
‘«Yes,"’ I said, ‘the proper pronunciation is ‘Zach- 


che’us,’ but we Yankees’ most always start the emphasis 


a little too soon, ‘ Zach’cheus.’”’ 
*« * Zach-che’us,’ ‘Zach-che’us,’"’ said Moody trying 
the word to his ear; and then added, ‘‘I guess I'd 
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better stick to the old way.'’ He measured himself 
aright ; as he did a good many others, 

Moody knew his power and knew his lack, and he 
had due regard to both. He never attempted what was 
outside of his limitations, but he was fearless in the use 
of what he had. . 

In Moody's earlier days, in Chicago, an over-zealous 
critic, who was not an over-active worker, took Moody 
to task for his defects in speech. 

‘* You oughtn’t to attempt to speak in public, Moody. 
You make many mistakes in grammar.”’ 

‘‘I know I make mistakes,’’ said Moody, ‘‘ and I 
lack a great many things; but I'm doing the best I can 
with what I've got. But, look here, my friend, you've: : 
got grammar enough ; what are you doing with it for 
Jesus ?"’ 

Moody was no Oriental scholar, nor did he assume to 
give a Bible picture in its Eastern setting. But he did 
give the idea of the Bible scene as he had it in his mind, 
and as‘he wanted his hearers to have it in theirs. I 
once heard him, in telling the story of Daniel, picture 
Daniel as taking out his watch to note the time as nocn 
approached, when he would pray as usual, lions or no 
lions. In his earnest, graphic, vivid way he made that 
scene so real that no one thought of any anachronism 
on his part. 

So again, as he told the story of Noah's warnings be- 
fore the Flood, he pictured the scoffers of that day 
while the Deluge was delayed. 

‘« They'd say to one another, ‘Not much: sign of oid 
Noah’s rain sterm yet." They'd talk it over in the cor- 
ner groceries evenings."’ 

Then, as if in explanation, he added : 

‘«T tell you, my friends, before the world got as bad 
as it was in Noah's day, they must have had corner 
groceries,’’ 

Everybody could understand that kind of talk. 

Yet Moody was a hard student, and he gained and 
grew steadily in intellect and knowledge as years went 
on. He told me of the surprise expressed by one man 
who found him in his study with his books open before 
him. 

«« You don’t mean, Moody, that you use commentaries, 
do you?"’ 

‘«« Of course I do."’ 

‘‘Then I shan’t enjoy your sermons as I have, now 
that I know that."’ j 

«« Have you ever liked my sermons ?*’ 

** Of course I have.’’ 

‘‘Then you've liked Moody's commentaries, have 
you ?”’ 

Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 


Bennie’s Letter 
By S. Jennie Smith 


ENNIE was seated in front of his own little desk in 
the sitting-room when mama came in there that 
Saturday morning. 

‘« What are you doing, dear ?"’ she asked. 

‘¢ Writing to Cousin Tom,"’ said the boy. ‘I prom- 
ised him that I would, you know, when he was here for 
the holidays.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I remember, and I am glad that you are keep- 
ing your promise. Now write him a nice long letter."’ 

And then mama went out of the room, and left Bennie 
to himself. 

‘A nice long letter,’’ he thought. ‘'I guess mama 
doesn't know how hard it is for a boy like me to write 
even a short letter. If I hadn't promised, I wouldn't 
do it,—that’s all, for I hardly know a thing to say.”’ 

On the desk before him was a sheet of paper, and on 
the paper were these words : 

PHIL, Feb. 6, 1899. 
DEAR COUSIN TOM: 
I thought I would write to you as I said I would 


Se 


.e Bennie had come to a standstill Not another 


“*vord could he think of, though he was trying so hard 


His cheeks 
were like red roses, and his hair so damp with perspira- 


that he had become very warm over it 








Decémber 30, 1899 


fion that it curled in little rings about his forehead: He 
dipped his pen in the ink again and again, and started 
to write, but only to pause as before. Presently his face 
brightened. 

««] know,'’ he said, ‘‘ I will tell him about our school. 
It ain’t like Sunday-school picnics and sociables, but it's 
something to write about."’ 

Commencing on a new line, he wrote : 

I will tell you about our school. It is a nice bilding, but I 
don't like to go there much becos the sums are hard, and they 
have big words in the reading. And I don’t always know them. 
if I.-would be let, I would stay home-from school_all the time. 
I think it would be nice if they had no school for boys. Don't 
you? 

Bennie had come now to the end of the second page, 
for his writing was large, and was spread out a great 
deal. 

‘«« | ought to fill up the whole sheet, I s’ pose,’’ he said 
to himself as he paused again to take breath and think 
of something else. You see, Bennie was out of breath 
because he kept saying the words aloud as he wrote 
them, and altogether it was very hard work for him. 

‘«What next, I wonder? Oh! there ought to be a 
P. S, and that will kinder fill up, but what will the P. S. 
be about? 

Just then papa came into the room, and he had the 
minister with him. The minister always liked to cofne 
into the sitting-room. He declared he was not company, 
and wanted to be where the family was. 
Bennie, he shook hands with him, and then sat down to 
talk to papa. 

Of course, the letter would have to wait. Bennie 
never could write without saying the words out loud, and 
he could not do that before the minister, so he sat still 
and listened to what was said. The minister and papa 
talked about church matters, and sick people that had 
to be visited, and poor folks that had to be helped. 

After a while papa asked : 

‘* Did John Long get work ?"’ 

‘«Oh, no!’'’ the minister said, and he looked very 


When he saw 


sorry about it. +‘ He needs it so much, poor man! too. 
You see the trouble is he doesn't know much of any- 
thing, and he’s not wanted anywhere. When he was a 
boy, he wouldn't go to school half the time, and, of 
course, now he isn't fit to take any kind of a decent po- 
sition, and his family must suffer on account of it. 
seems so hopeless to try to help him. Why, he can’t 
even write a letter without making about twenty mis- 
takes! But we'll have to see what we can do for him."’ 

And then the minister had to go. 
starting out, he laid his hand on Bennie’s curly head, 
and asked : 

«« What are you looking so serious for, little man ?"’ 


Just as he was 


The serious little man did not answer, for he hardly 
knew what to say. 
now, and, as soon as he was alone again, he finished his 
letter, and this is what he added : 


However, he knew what to write 


P.S.—I have changed my mind about school. I think it is a 
good thing. It helps you to know sumthing when you get big. 
And keeps you from getting out of work. And then you don't 
worry folks. And you take good care of your famly. Sumtimes 
sums come right too when you try hard. And you can read the 
Spelling ain't ezy, but I 
mean to study it more so I don't get it wrong when I am a man, 
I ain't sure of all the spelling in this letter. 


big words if you make up your mind to. 


Xcuse mistakes. I 
hope the next will not have so menny. 
Your loving cousin, 
r BENNIE ANDERSON. 
Astoria, N. Y. 
* 
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Spirit and Method 


Decisions for Christ 
By John Clark Hill, D.D. 


NE of the most practical problems in the church is 
The annual 
average additions to the communicant rolls of the evan- 


how to obtain decisions for Christ. 
gelical churches is about five per centum. From any 
point of view this seems smali. When loss, by death 
and lapse, is considered, these additions really do {+ 
little more than enable the churches to hold their own. 
In fact, many who are making church statistics a study 


are coming to the conclusion that, were the lapsed 
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stricken from the rolls with due care, the average addi- 
tions would not make good the losses. There is an un- 
doubted tendency to strain a point to make a fair 
showing in the annual reports. It is only with reluc- 
tance that names are removed from the active rolls of the’ 
smaller churches. 

One cause for the small proportion of additions is the 
lack of method, or the use of ineffectual methods. The 
most usual method employed to secure decision for 
Christ is to hold a series of special meetings, and, under 
more or less unusual excitement, people are urged to 
take some step, either by signing a card, standing, 
‘‘coming forward,’’ holding up the hand, or giving 
audible expression of their repentance of sin and ac- 
ceptance of Christ. 

The records of the average church show that where, 
after a series of such ‘‘ revival meetings,’’ an exception- 
ally large number has been received into the communion 
of the church, there is a period of depression and inac- 
tivity, with few additions,—so few, that the excess of 
the ‘‘ revival’’ does not increase the average additions 
to the church. This is a fact that is capable of the most 
convincing demonstration. 
law, that churches that have acquired the ‘ revival’’ 
habit, show an annual average of additions less than that 
of their denomination. 


It is almost established as a 


A very long and careful study of the records of several 
typical churches shows that a higher average is main- 
tained by those where there is no unusual demonstra- 
tion, and no exceptional or outside means employed 
through extra meetings, or the presence of a professional 
evangelist. In these churches the pastor ‘‘ sows his 
own seed and reaps his own harvest,’’ all the means of 
grace are steadily maintained, and there is conscientious 
and constant pastoral work. 

In those denominations where either sacramental or 
evangelical confirmation is the practice, there is a peri- 
odic, usually annual, presentation to the congregation of 
the necessity of making public confession of Christ. This 
being an established custom, it has many advantages. 
In the other denominations it is, almost as a rule, a 
spasmodic, unusual thing. This has many obvious dis- 
advantages. 

There is, however, a middle way. The ideal, it must 
be admitted, is where there is a steady maintaining of 
This 
is now done in a growing number of churches. In these 
congregations the duty of confessing Christ, in the way 


the work of the church throughout the entire year. 


he has provided, is kept constantly before the people. 
In some there is now a day appointed, at varying inter- 
vals, adjusted to local conditions, on which the duty of 
making an immediate decision for Christ is made the 
prominent feature of every service. For some time 
before, on every proper occasion, the congregation is 
kept in mind of the coming Decision Day and its pur- 
pose. The teachers in their classes have talked it over, 
and in their prayers they have had it before them. The 
pastor has been preaching with this specially in view. The 
mid-week service gives it prominent place, and occa- 
sionally a special meeting for prayer is held. Some- 
times the purpose and plan of the day is put before the 
congregation by means of a pastoral letter sent through 
the mail or otherwise to each household represented in 
By 
every possible means the matter is constantly pressed 
upon the attention of every one within reach. Where 
this is done with quiet earnestness and faithful iterance, 


any way in the church or any of its institutions. 


it soon becomes a subject of deep thougat and general 
interest. The dominating idea should be made promi- 
nent,—that every one who would do as Christ wishes 
him to do, should confess him in the way he has pro- 
vided. 

At every service during the day appointed there is an 
opportunity given to every one to make a definite decis- 
ion to confess Christ. The problem is, How to secure 
this in the most serious, intelligent, and purposeful man- 
ner. ‘There is danger from undue excitement. There 
Each pastor 
and teacher must be guided in the detail by the local 
Situation. 


is also danger from doleful seriousness. 


A most helpful feature is to have a card on 
which is printed some expression of desire, purpese, or 
request. A careful study of a large variety of ciirds used 
to secure decisions, shows that most of those used by 
evangelists are really nothing more than an expression 
vf a desire either ‘to be a Christian,"’ or ‘to lead a 
Christian life."’ 


given below has met with wide approval and acceptance 


A card essentially the same as the one 
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from the fact that it has a definiteness about it that is 
exceedingly desirable. 


A Decision for Christ 


| Confessing : 


That I have sinned against God. 

That the Lord Jesus Christ died for my sins. 

That Christ as my redeemer is entitled to my obe- 
dience ; 


| I Desire: 


With full purpose of heart, and with the promised 
help of the Holy Spirit, to turn from sin, and 
endeavor to follow Christ according to his word. 


Name, . 
Residence, . 











A great abundance of these cards should be provided, 
so that each one in the school or congregation may have 
one in his hand while the leader speaks. After the 
purport of the card is explained and illustrated, there 
should be a few moments of quiet, silent thought and 
prayer. Following this there should be a prayer full of 
the tenderest love and faith, asking for the Spirit's help 
in the decisions to be made. Then let the cards be 
Teachers and others may speak quietly to those 
The signed 
cards are then gathered by the teachers or ushers, and 
handed to the pastor. 


signed. 
around them, urging the signing of a card. 


It is well to urge that the un- 
signed cards be taken home. 

The results of the use of this plan indicate that it is 
a good one, It may not be adapted to exceptional 
churches or schools, but in its main features the plan is 
Cer- 
tainly, at least once a year, some such method should be 


one that is easily adjusted to the average church. 
employed. In very large congregations, numbering over 
six hundred communicants, there may be a Decision 
Day once each quarter, but in most churches the most 
The 
most important feature, however, is proper preparation, 


favorable times seem to be in the fall and spring. 


begun in sufficient time to secure the thoughtful atten- 
tion of every one within reach. 
Springfield, O. 
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As reviews are important to show 
A Remarkable 


results of teaching, some schools in 
Review Examination 8 


for 
have found quarterly written .examinations of much 
practical use. A St. Louis Sunday-school, that of the 
Menard Street Mission, has recently finished an exami- 


competent hands the purpose 


nation competition in review of the lessons for the past 
year and a half that has produced remarkable results. 
Edgar McClellan, a teacher in the school, promised, in 
1898, a diploma to all members of the school who could 
answer ninety-five per cent of two hundred and forty 
questions on the lessons. Nearly sixty pupils entered 
for the eighteen months’ struggle, and only ten dropped 
out. In this time there were six quarterly lessons, and 
A great 
than twelve 
Of the half- 


the whole course, four answered 


forty questions were asked on each of them. 


amount of labor was involved, as more 


thousand answers had to be examined. 
hundred who finished 
all questions correctly, while three were perfect for fif- 
teen months. Twenty-five answered over ninety-nine 
per cent, sixteen attained ninety-eight plus, and two 
had On 


December 3, the fifty young men and women who were 


ninety-five plus to their credit. Tuesday, 
successful were called to the platform, the school was 
addressed by Superintendent Markham and Mr. Mc- 


Clellan, and the diplomas were presented. 
% 


. A wealth of valuable material is con- 
How to Profit by 


stantly passed over unread in pub- 
Lesson ticips y | ~~ 


lished lesson helps because teachers 
simply don't know it is there. But the superintendent 
of a Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school in Nashville, 
All his teachers 
are furnishetl} at the school’s expense, with a copy of 


Tennessee, takes steps to prevent this. 


The Sunday School Times, and their denominational 
publications. Before these are given out to the teachers, 
the superintendent calls attention from the desk to any 
articles of special interest that he thinks they ought to 
see. It is found that this increases their interest, and is 


the means of more general study. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1900 


1. January 7.—The Birth of Jesus Luke 2: 1-16 
2. January 14.—The Child Jesus Visits Jerusalem . Luke 2: 41-52 
3. January 21.—The Preaching of John the Baptist. . . . Luke 3: 2-17 
4. Jan. 28.—The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus . Matt.3: 13 to 4:12 
. February 4.—The First Disciples of Jesus John r : 35-46 
. February 11.—Jesus and Nicodemus John 3: 1-18 
February 18.— Jesus at Jacob's Well gohn 4: 5-26 
. February 25.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth Luke 4 : 16-30 
March 4.—Jesus Healing in Capernaum Mark 1 : 23-34 
. March 11.—The Paralytic Healed ........4546-. Mark 2: 1-12 
. March 18.—Jesus at Matthew's House Mark 2: 13-22 
. March 25.—Review. 


2. 


Lesson 2, January 14, 1900 


The Child Jesus Visits Jerusalem 
Luke 2: 41-52 


Read Matt. 2 ; Luke 2: 21-38. Memory verses: 49-52 
GOLDEN TEXT: dud Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 


and in favour with God and man.—Luke 2: §2. 


COMMON VERSION 


41 Now his parents went to 
Jerusalem every year at the 
feast of the passover. 

42 And when he was twelve 
years old, they went up to Je- 
rusalem after the custom of the 
feast. 

43 And when they had ful- 
filled the days, as they returned, 
the child Jesus tarried behind 
in Jerusalem ; and Joseph and 
his mother knew not of é¢. 

44 But they, supposing him 
to have been in the company, 
went a day's journey ; and they 
sought him among (heir kins- 
folk and acquaintance. 

45: And whan they found him 
not, they turned back again to 
Jerusalem, seeking him. 

.46 And it came to pass, that 
after three days they found him 
in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hear- 
ing them, and asking them 
questions. 

47 And all that heard him 
were astonished at his under- 
standing and answers. 

48 And when they saw him, 
they were amazed : and _ his 
mother said unto him, Son, 
why hust thou thus dealt with 
us? behold, thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing. 

49 And he said unto them, 
How is it that ye sought me? 
wist ye not that | must be about 
my Father's business ? 

so And they understood not 
the saying which he spake unto 
them. 

51 And he went down with 
them, and came to NAaz‘a-réth, 
and was subject unto them: 
but his mother kept all these 
sayings in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased 
wisdom and stature, and 
favour with God and man. 


REVISED VERSION 

And his parents went every 
year to Jerusalem at the feast 
of the passover. And when 
he was twelve years old, 
they went up after the cus- 
tom of the feast ; and when 
they had fulfilled the days, 
as they were returning, the 
boy Jesus tarried behind in 
Jerusalem ; and his parents 
knew it not; but supposing 
him to be in the company, 
they went a day's journey ; 
and they sought for him 
among their kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance : and when they 
found him not, they re- 
turned to. Jerusalem, seek- 
ing for him. And it came to 
pass, after three days they 
found him in the. temple, 
sitting in the midst of the 
' doctors, both hearing them, 
and asking them questions : 
and all that heard him-were 
amazed at his understanding 
and his answers. And when 
tney saw him, they were 
astonished : and his mother 
said unto him, ? Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us? 
behold, thy father and I 
sought thee sorrowing. And 
he said unto them, How is it 
that ye sought me? wist ye 
not that I must be %in my 
Father's house? And they 
understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them. 
And he went down with 
them, and came to Naza- 
reth; and he was subject 
unto them: and his mother 
kept all /hese * sayings in her 
heart. 

And Jesus advanced in wis- 
dom and ‘stature, and in 
6 favour with God and men. 


41 


42 


in 
in 


1Or, teachers * Gr. Child 
the things of my Father. 

For “ wit’ 
“ know.”’ 


3 Or, about my Father's business Gr. in 
* Or, things ® Or, age * Or, grace 


in verse 49 the American Revisers would substitute 


£2 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
The Child in the Midst 


Sun.— Zhe Presentation in the Temple (Luke 2 
name was called Jesus (2t ; Phil. 2: 9, 10). 
Lord (22-24). Waiting for Messiah (25-28). ‘lhe song of 
Simeon (29-35}. The prophetess Anna testifies (36-38). 

Mon.— The Wisit of the Wise Men (Matt. 2: 1-12). ‘Yhe star in 
the east (1, 2). Where Christ should be born (3-6). Seek- 
ing the promised king (7-10). ‘The adoration of the Magi 
(11, 12). 

Tues.— The Flight into Egypt (Matt. 2: 13-27). Being warned 
of God (13-15). The children slain by Herod (16-18). 
The Son, called out of Egypt (19-21). 
Nazareth (22, 23). 

Wed.— The Childhood of Jesus (Luke 2 
wisdom and in grace (40) Going to the feast (41, 42). 
Lost and found (43-47). His Father's business (48-50). 
Obedient to his parents, and in favor with God and man 
(51, 52). 

Thurs.— The Vearly Feasts ( Deut. 16: 1-77. 
The passover (1-8. 


: 27-378). His 
Presented to the 


The return to 


» go-52). Growing in 


Compare Lev. 23). 
Compare Exod. 12). Feast of Weeks 
Compare Acts 2). Feast of Taber- 
To go three times each year (16, 17). 


—PFentecost (9-r2. 
macles (13-15%. 
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Fri,— The Child Moses (Exod. 2: 1-10). Achild fair to God (1, 2. 
Compare Acts 7 : 20). The ark a cradle, not a coffin 
(3, 4; Acts 7: 21). His foster-mother and his nurse (5-9). 
From the cottage to the palace (10. Compare Heb. 11 : 
23-28). 

Sat.— The Child Samuel (1 Sam. 1: 20-28). - Asked, of the Lord 
(20). The yearly sacrifice (21-23). 
of the Lord, in Shiloh (24, 25). 
as he liveth (26-28). 

Sun,— Zhe Boy Timothy (2 Tim. 1-14. Compare Acts 16: 1-3). 
Paul's dearly beloved son (1-4). ‘Timothy's godly ancestors 
(5). God's gift to Timothy (6, 7). 
Timothy (8-14). 

Chicago, Lil. 


The boy in the house 
Lent to the Lord as long 


God's purpose for 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events. —The circumcision of Jesus ; 
the presentation in the temple, together with the 
recognition by Simeon and Anna (Luke 2 : 21-39) ; the 
Adoration of the Magi, the warning to Joseph, and 
the flight into Egypt ; the murder of the children ; the 
return to Palestine, and the residence at Nazareth (Matt. 
2). The childhood of Jesus is briefly described in verse 
40 preceding the lesson. 

PLACEs.—Nazareth, Jerusalem, and some unnamed 
place on the route. The main incident occurred in some 
part of the temple enclosure, where women could enter. 
Edersheim says ‘‘ the terrace,’’ which was immediately 
outside the walls enclosing the temple buildings, and 
higher than the porches and Court of the Gentiles. He 
denies that there was a regular school, or synagogue, 
held there. 

Time.—At the passover, early in April, year of Rome 
762,—that is, A.D. 9, when Jesus had completed his 
twelfth year. The date frequently assigned (A.D. %) 
either assumes that he was still in his twelfth year, or 
reckons. the years incorrectly. 
from A.D. 8 to A.D. 26. 

* Persons.—The ‘‘doctors'’ or ‘‘teachers’’ (v. 46) 
were rabbis, probably members of the sanhedrin, of the 
class termed ‘* scribes.’ 


Verses 51 and 52 cover 


< 
Critical Notes 


Verse 41.—His parents : Compare verse 27, and the 
correct text in verses 33 and 43, showing that the phrase 
does not imply any contradiction of the miraculous con- 
ception. 

Verse 42.— Twelve years old: At thirteen the Jewisi: 
boy became a ‘‘ son of the law,"’ and attended the fes.. 
tivals at Jerusalem. But it was customary to anticipate, 
and in this case the passover after the twelfth year was 
completed became the occasion of the first formal par- 
ticipation (see Lesson Surroundings).— lieut up: ‘* To 
Jerusalem "’ is implied in the phrase ; these words were 
added by later transcribers. 

Verse 43.—Fulfilled the days: Two days’ attendance 
was obligatory, but the festival lasted for a week (Exod. 
12:15; Lev. 23:6; Deut. 16:3). See on verse 46. 


Vol. 41, .To. 52 


— Tarried behind ina Jerusalem : What follows shows, 
that religious interest impelled him.—Aud Ais parents 
knew it not: ‘* Joseph and his mother"’ is a later cor- 
rection of the transcribers, as in verse 32. 

Verse 44.—But supposing him to be in tie company : 
The Revised Version, by its punctuation and construc- 
tion, preserves the force of the Greek. ‘‘ The com- 
pany "’ was a caravan of returning pilgrims, including 
their kinsfolk and acquaintance. The day's journey 
may have been as fer as Shechem, but tradition fixes 
upon Beer (e/- Beeroth), ten miles north of Jerusalem. 

Verse 46.—A/fter three days : Probubly the third day 
after leaving Jerusalem, passibly after starting back. 
It is scarcely possible that three entire days were spent 
in the search.— Jn the temple : On the precise locality, 
see Lesson Surroundings. —.Sitting in the midst of the 
doctors: Or, ‘ teachers.’’ ‘Fhe term is the plural of 
that often addressed to our Lord, and rendered ‘: Mas- 
ter."" ‘These were rabbis, who gave instruction in the 
temple courts. Edersheim says that this was done only 
on the sabbaths and feast days, and hence infers that 
this incident occurred before the end of the passover 
week, taking ‘‘days*’ in verse 43 to mean two days. 
That Jesus sat proves nothing ; it was the usual position 
for a pupil. — Doth hearing them, and asking them ques- 
tions: As a pupil he listened, and as a pupil he would 
be expected to ask questions, as all rabbinical literature 
proves. 

Verse 47.—Al/ that heard him were amazed: A dif- 
ferent verb from that in verse 48.—//is understanding : 
His apprehension of the subject under discussion. —//is 
answers : Probably including all his utterances. The 
wisdom of these may be inferred from verse 49, but 
there is no hint that he spoke with authority. 

Verse 48.—Saw him: Evidently thus engaged.— 
Son : Greek, ‘‘ child.’" An affectionate address, though 
what follows implies reproach. — 7hy father and /; The 
customary form in such circumstances. How much she 
had told Jesus of the peculiar circumstances of his birth 
cannot be determined. 

Verse 49.—How ts it that ye sought me: Literally, 
««were seeking,’ implying surprise, not-at their anxiety, 
but at the length of ‘thé search.—Wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father s house ? There is no Greek word 
here answering to ‘‘ house,’’ but this reference to the 
place is in itself more natural, especially since ‘‘in’’ is 
used, and ‘since it suggests where they should have 
sought him. The wider reference, +‘ about my Father's 
(as it is paraphrased), is allowable, but in- 
cludes the other sense. In any case, this answer implies 
a peculiar relation to God which impelled him (‘I 
must’’) to seek the temple. 

Verse 50.— They wondered at the saying : Even Mary 
did not fully understand. Godet thinks Luke derived 
his knowledge from Mary herself. ' 

Verse 51.—Was subject unto them: For eighteen 
years more. Mark 6 : 3 suggests that he wrought with 
Joseph as a carpenter. Other children were in the 
household. —And his mother kept all these sayings in her 
heart: Another hint that she was the source of Luke's 
knowledge. 


business ' 


‘«Sayings’’ may mean ‘things,’’ as in 
verse 15. 

Verse 52.— Advanced : More exact than ‘‘increased,’’ 
The tense points to continued progress.—/a wisdom 
and stature : Or ‘‘ age."" The latter sense would here 
include the former.—/1 favor with God and men: 
‘*Favor’’ is the term rendered ‘‘grace'’ in verse 40. 
Here, however, it refers to the effect of ‘‘grace.'’ The 
favor with men doubtless had its limitations in a place 
like Nazareth. The statement implies, though it does 


express, his sinless perfection. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


N THE TEMPLE, SITTING IN THE MIDST OF THE 
Docrors.’’—Visiting the great Muhammadan 
mosks of the present day between the stated hours of 
prayer, we frequently find, in different parts of the great 
building, groups of persons, representing all classes of 
society, seated on the floor around some venerable- 
looking imam or mollah who is discoursing to them 
from some of the precepts of the Koran or some of the 
traditional incidents in the life of the Prophet. There 
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is never any disputation or angry discussion, for that 
would be quite incompatible with the sacredness of ‘the 
place. “Occasionally, however, a question is most re- 
spectfully asked, for further elucidation of some obscure 
point, or concerning the proper signification of some 
word which has been used. There are also responses or 
spontaneous outbursts of assent or approbation to the 
statements of the teacher, and a general ‘‘ amen "’ to all 
his pious invocations. 

Sometimes, also, we shall see, over in some corner or 
alcove, a group gathered around a boy, some young 
pupil of the medresseh, or mosk school, who is reciting 
the Koran from memory with a clear and musical voice. 
This boy is one who aspires to the distinction of being 
called Aafiz; that is, one who is the bearer of an official 
certiiicate testifying to his ability to repeat from memory 
the whole of the Koran without making a single mis- 
take. We will notice that this group consists mostly of 
men who from their dress show that they are entitled to 
be regarded as doctors of the law, and are presumably 
quite capable of judging as to the accuracy of the per- 
formance going on. Many of them also wear the dis- 
tinctive badge signifying that they themselves have 
successfully passed a similar test. The pleasing look 
with which they regard the youthful candidate as he 
continues with an unfaltering voice his rhythmic intona- 
We in- 
stinctively pass quietly by, and avoid approaching too 
near, lest the appearance of a stranger should distract 
the boy's attention, and cause a slip of his tongue, 
which would bring disaster and disappointment to the 
boy and his friends, and a fanatical outburst of wrath 
upon the profane intruder. 

We come away thinking of that scene in the temple 
where that marvelous boy, whose eyes were glistening 
with the mysterious sense of responsibility for his 
Father's business, was astounding those doctors of the 
law with the wondrous depth of his knowledge, while 


tion of the sacred text is very gratifying to us. 


anxious search was being made for him among his kins- 


folk and acquaintances 
Constantinople, 
% 


% % 


The Boy and his Father 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


’ 


HE Apocryphal Gospels are full of stories of the 
child Jesus which, by their puerility and frequent 
absurdity, show what the tendency to invent legends of 
great men’s childhood would make of his, and so con- 
firm, by contrast, the worth of this solita:y reminiscence 
of his boyhood. 

The account obviously came from Mary, for it abounds 
in touches that betray the mother’s eye and tongue. 
Note the prominence given to ‘‘his parents,’’ the fre- 
q'tent explanations of their thoughts and feelings, such 
as ‘' knew it not,'’ ‘‘ supposing him to be in the com- 
pany,” 
the saying."’ Surely it is a mother's voice that is care- 
ful to tell that that incident in the temple did not mean 
the shaking off of parental control, and was followed by 


‘«they were astonished,’ ‘‘ they understood not 


' 


years of ‘‘-being subject unto them"’ on his part, and of 
keeping all the early traits of her child in her heart. 

A Jewish boy of twelve became ‘‘a son of the law,”’ 
and took on himself religious responsibilities. Jesus, 
then, accompanied Joseph and Mary for the first time 
now, and the sight of Jerusalem was an event to the boy 
from Nazareth. It made an epoch in his development, 
but it was not the ordinary attractions, which fascinate a 
country youth when he first sees a great city, that drew 
him, but the temple and the school where the rabbis 
taught. His tarrying behind when the pilgrims from 
Nazareth set out homewards need not have been inten- 
tional, nor does the fact that he was not missed for a day 
argue negligence on the part of Joseph and Mary, for in 
the bustle of the start he might have been supposed to be 
with some of ‘‘the kinsfolk and acquaintance"’ in the 
The evening of the first day's travel is still the 
time when omissions are found out, and consequently 
the custom is to make it a short day, so that it may be 
easier to send back for anything lacking. The three 
days before Jesus was discovered are, of course, to be 
reckoned from the original starting,—one day out, one 


party. 


day back, and a day of search, during some part of 
which he was found. 
The beauty of the story is spoiled by supposing that 
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His~ questions were 
The schools 


the boy was teaching the teachers. 
those of a learner, not of an instructor. 
were open to all, and it was the custom for the scholars 
to question the teacher, as is the custom still wherever,a 
teacher knows his business, © Jesus was not a boyish 
prodigy, but he learned and obeyed when a boy, that 
he might teach and command when a man. 

In his answer to Mary's gentle remonstrance we find 
the same tone which characterizes all his recorded words 
to her, —a very decisive but very loving vindication of his 
independence, and motioning of her back within her 
limits. She had spoken of ‘thy father and I,’’ thus, 
no doubt, continuing the form of speech that had grown 
up in the home. Jesus clearly alludes to her words 
That must 
have startled Mary, and: set her wondering how far he 
It is not for us 
to lift the veil that hangs over the inner consciousness of 


” 


when he says ‘‘my Father's business. 
had divined the mystery of his birth. 


Jesus, but we follow in the line plainly marked by Luke 
when we recognize development in his humanity, and 
his passage along the path of self-consciousness from 
infancy to boyhood, and from boyhood to manhood. 
We are not entitled to infer that the consciousness of 
his heavenly Father began at this moment, nor to sup- 
pose that it embraced either the knowledge of his super- 


” 


natural birth or of his ‘‘ eternal Sonship. But we are 
intended to see here a step forward in it, which is natu- 
the first 


sight of the temple and city, and with his new relation 


rally connected with the stimulus given by 
to the law. That growing sense of the heavenly Father, 
though unique in him, is yet capable of repetition in us, 
and, unless it is vivid and habitual, life will not unfold 
itself in beauty and purity. We may become sons of 
God through Jesus, and only through him ; for, while 
is the Father of 
all men, there is a deeper and more blessed sense in 
which it is ‘‘to them that believe in his name"’ 
whom he gives ‘‘ power to become the sons of God."’ 


there is a blessed sense in which God 
to 


The next point to observe here is the sweet ‘* must "’ 
of filial obedience. ‘‘ How is it that ye sought me? 
Did If 
Mary and Joseph had understood him, they would have 
gone straight to the temple as the only possible place 
to find him. Do people know where to find us? That 
‘‘must’’ was no unwelcome necessity, reluctantly rec- 


you not know where I would be sure to be?"’ 


ognized and yielded to, but a blessed impulse, sweet to 
feel, like a spirit in the feet, leading him to the place 
where his Father's business was to be done. ‘To be 
griped by an iron-handed necessity from without is 
slavery ; to be borne along the path of duty by an in- 
ward force, which we would not resist if we could, is 
freedom, peace, triumph. When obligation and incli- 
nation coincide, we ‘‘ walk at liberty.’" 7 #ust may be 
either a slave's complaint or a son's glad utterance. 
If we know our Father, it will be the latter, and our lives 
will be blessed. 

Meek acceptance of lowly duties followed that hour of 
clear consciousness of Sonship. He went back to Naza- 
reth, and all that we know of the eighteen years that 
followed is that he ‘* was subject unto them.'’ His neigh- 
bors knew him as ‘‘ the carpenter,’’ and, no doubt, he 
made yokes, as tradition tells, and other homely imple- 
ments and pieces of furniture. He was doing his Fath- 
er's business there and thus, as truly as when among the 


doctors in the temple. Our trade or profession may be 


made, not our ‘‘ business,’’ but our Father's. All de- 
pends on the motive. ‘* Work is worship,"’ if it is done 
in obedience to and in dependence on God. The 


higher and clearer our consciousness of being sons of 
God, the more should we cheerfully lay the humblest 
The more we feel 
service, the more should we be earnest to prove it some- 
thing better than an itch for notoriety by filling the 
lowly place where we are set with honest and thorough 
and God-pleasing work. 


duties on ourselves. a vocation to 


The light that was to lighten 
every land was tended and burned for all these long 
years in a corner of a little Galilean village. Nazareth 
was field enough for the Saviour of the world. So should 
our small corner be for us. And if thus we seek to be 
about our Father's business in trivial daily duties, we 
shall have the Psalmist’ s desire fulfilled in our experience, 
and ‘‘ dwell in the house of the Lord "’ all the days of our 
lives. Every place will be one of its many mansions, 
and at last the Father will call us into the inner chamber, 
and we shall go no more out, but do his business more 
perfectly than here on earth. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Youthful Insight. Aged Traditionalism 


HENCE came the astonishing wisdom shown by 
Christ in the temple among the doctors? After- 

ward they said he had ‘‘never learned ;'' but he had even 
thus early, not in their schools, but in God's. Christ, 
explained the method from his own experience for every 
man's. If a man is willing to do his will, God will 
make him to know his mind. It is useless, if not im- 
But to one 
(1.) Not mere 
(2.) Knowledge. 
In this school Christ had been an apt 


possible, to reveal it to an unwilling man. 
willing, the three steps in order are : 
willingness, but an active willing to do, 
(3-) Doing. 
scholar. 

2 
us in our infancy."’ 


‘*Heaven lies about 


The problems that are inscrutable 


Piety is natural to a child. 
to grown men are nothing to a child. Faith without 
question is as easy as breathing without stopping to 
analyze the air. He is made helpless for years so as to 
naturally take help of parents, earthly and heavenly. 
He does not, for a long time, by deliberate will, resist 
the will of God. 
to prevent this, and to make him by deliberate willing 


It is the part of parents and teachers 
accept the will of God. Then he comes to know and do. 

3. Teach the relation between being subject to parental 
authority (v. 51), and growing in wisdom, stature, and 
favor with God and men (v. 52). It is not an arbitrary 
direction in primal commandments that associates length 
of days with honoring father and mother. Their ex- 
perience, wisdom, and love, seek all these welfares for 
the child. 

4. As Christ was a real man in every relation, so he 
was areal boy. This glimpse of the child life of the 
world’s Redeemer honors and glorifies all child life as 
the prophecy of mature life. His possibilities as a man 
What a 
touch of nature it is that represents the boy as ‘‘ asking 
questions"’ ! 


were prophesied by these realities as a boy. 


It prepares the way for the man to answer 
questions, speaking as never man spoke before. The 


whole life is an unbroken continuity. 


University Park, Colo, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


ENT every year te Jerusalem at the feast of the 
passover (v. 41). Not every fifth, or third, or 

every other year, but every year! With the steadiness 
of the swing of the planets, and the changing phases of 
the moon, these faithful, consecrated Jewish people 
went to the house of God, and performed the sacred 
tasks of life. 


have to do, and go where we have to go, but the supreme 


It is comparatively easy to do what we 


test of a man is not so much in the discharge of obliga- 
When‘a 
man goes to the store six days in a week because he 


tory as of voluntary and self-appointed tasks. 


must, and stays at home from church on Sunday because 
he can, there is a screw loose in him, and he'd better 
tighten it. God give us fewer brilliant, erratic, now- 
but faithful, steady, persistent, 


every-year-at-the-feast men, —men that go, rain or Shine, 


and-then men, more 
A man is not half a man 


who does not do some things with his teeth clenched 


thick or thin, snow or sun. 


and his face set like a flint. 

Supposing him to be in the company (v. 44). 
but ‘‘ supposing’ 
We 
reckon,"’ 


Oh, 
* will not do in some domains of life ! 
says the Yankee. ‘I 
But when it comes to a 


must know. ‘‘I guess,"’ 
says the Southerner. 
question where our twelve-year-old boys and girls are, 
we must have no ‘‘ guessing,"’ or 
When old Lyman Beecher used to hear 
Henry sliding down the pillars of the porch in the old 


Cincinnati homestead, he slid after him! 


‘«reckoning,"’ ‘* sup- 


posing."’ 


Where the 
wool. gathering, rainbow-chasing thoughts of these little 
people are, may be, and is, a mystery (although a wise 
and discerning parent can keep pretty close track of 
them if he wills), but where their persons are—whether 
on the street corners hearing wicked talk, in barn lofts 
shuffling cards for money, playing truant instead of 
studying—we ou t to know, and can know. 

Both hearing them, and asking them questions (v. 
46). Any normal child of twelve years ought to be alive 
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to all the greatest mysteries of existence, and it is the 
fault of its parents if it is not. A child’s interest in the 
question as to the nature of the universe, the meanings of 
infinity and eternity, the difference between the soul and 
the body, our personal responsibility, the existence of 
God, etc., can be quickened as easily as his interest in 
electr:cal instruments, or historical incidents, or music, or 
ert, or science. These problems possess the profound- 
cst fascination for childhood. I, for one, can remember 
hearing a minister describe eternity in such a way, when 
I was eight years old, that my soul entered into its mean- 
ing as fully as at any moment since. And when I was 
eleven, having heard a lecturer (a sciolist, of course) 
affirm that the seat of the soul had been located in a cer- 
tain mysterious, luminous substance in the brain, I lay 
awake half a night in wonder ! 

Wist ye not that I must be about my Father s busi- 
ness ? (vy. 49.) And do you, too, be up and doing your 
Father's business! ‘‘ Gentlemen, do not swear so!’’ 
said old ‘‘ Elder’’ Warner to two cowboys on the fron- 
tier. ‘Shut up,"’ said one; ‘‘ Mind your business,’ 
said the other. ‘‘I am minding my business, for I am 
a preacher,"’ he replied. All good business is God's 
business. 

His mother kept all these sayings in her heart (v. 51). 
There is as much difference between keeping sacred 
words in the head and the heart as between hanging 
seed-corn in the kitchen and planting it in the ground, 
or between keeping coal in the scuttle and putting it in 
the grate. You may keep the multiplication-table in 
your head, but the Golden Rule must be cherished 
in the heart. When we commit things to memory, they 
may do us as little good as the documents do the tin 
box to which we commit them in the safety deposit 
vaults. But the last words your father said to you, or 
the prattle from the lips of your little child, went straight 
to your heart. And there they abode and blessed you, 
coming up fresh and beautiful and inspiring day after 
day and year after year. Isn't it a beautiful mystery ? 
Oh, learn the divine art of committing sayings to your 
heart ! 


Cincinnati, O. 
> a a 4 


The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
WHEN JESUS 
WAS 
TWELVE YEARS 
OLD 
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How many boys and girls in this Sunday-school are 
more than twelve years old? How many are not yet 
twelve? Twelve years old is a great time. Before we 
get there, we look forward to it as the time when we shall 
do such wonderful things ; and after it is gone we look 
back and think what happy times we had, how bright 
the world was, and what a chance we had to learn les- 
sons and form good habits when we were twelve years 
old. And both these thoughts are true. You can do 
things at that age that you cannot do so well at any other 
time. 

Let us see some of the things Jesus did, when he was 
twelve years old, 

1. He grew. What must boys and girls do to help 
their bodies grow strong and healthy. His mind grew 
too. He had to iearn to talk, to read, etc. At twelve 
he was growing fast. 

2. He worked. In the village school at Nazareth they 
had hard lessons, but Jesus learned them well. When 
Joseph started to teach him his trade—what was he? 
The boy's back often ached, and his hands were blis- 
tered, but he worked. 

3. He obeyed. If he was ever to be a master and 
teacher, and have disciples, now was the time for him 
to learn to obey. Whom did he obey? 

4. Did Jesus enjoy himself when he was twelve years 
old? Yes, indeed. Where did he go? Do you think 
he enjoyed the journey? Did he ask any questions ? 
When he reached Jerusalem, where did he go? Why? 
Why did he stay there when it was time to start for 
home ? 

5. What did he say to his mother? Who was his 
Father ? So he knew God, his Father, and loved him, 
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and tried to please him, and was anxious to learn more 
about him. Can a boy twelve years old love God ? 

6. Was he old enough yet to begin preaching to the 
people? No, but there was one thing he could do ; he 
could get ready. And all these things were helping to 
fit him for the time that was coming. 

Are we too young to be about our Father's business, 
in our Father's house ? 

Trenton, N. J. 

% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 

(References in parentheses are to *‘ Bible Songs ”’) 
** By cool Siloam's shady rilL"’ Psalni 122: 1-9. 
**Shepherd of tender youth." (18x : 1-5.) 
**O to have the mind of Jesus."’ Psalm 119 : 97-104. 
** In stature grows the heavenly Child.” ~ ao Pot Je cpa 
‘* Jesus a child his course begun." 


’ : I-7. 
“1 think, when I read that sweet story of Psalm 131: - 7) 
old.’’ : ; 


(195: 1, 2.) 
** More about Jesus would I know."’ Psa. 147 : 1-5, 19, 20. 


“Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ (225 : 1-3, 6.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—Where was Christ born? When? Who 
were his earthly parents? Who was his real 
Father? What wonderful event attended his birth ? 

A GLIMPSE OF THE HIDDEN YEARS.—Where did 
Jesus pass his boyhood ? Where is Nazareth? What 
fact shows the religious character of Joseph and Mary? 
(v. 41.) Why was the feast of the passover especially 
well attended ? Why did Jesus go with his parents at 
the age of twelve? How many days were ‘‘fulfilled’’ ? 
(v. 43-) Why, possibly, was not Jesus’ absence from 
the returning company noticed sooner? How long did 
his parents search? Where did they find him? In 
what part of the temple? Who were these ‘doc- 
tors'’ ? ** My Father's business’’ (v. 49, A. V.), ‘(my 
Father's house’’ (R. V.)—what thought is common to 
these expressions ? Why could they not understand this 
saying? In what wise way did Mary go about under- 
standing it? (v. 51.) 

Tue Perrect CuILp.—Why did not Christ enter the 
world as a full-grown man? What in the incident 
studied to-day shows that his parents trusted Jesus? 
What shows his modesty? What shows the powers of 
his mind ? What shows at least a dawning knowledge 
of his divine nature? What points in verses 51 and 52 
should apply to all youth ? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: First Lessons in the Tomple 


Analysis 
I. ATTENDING THE PASSOVER (vs. 41, 42). 

1. A Custom of the Older: 

His parents went every year to... the passover (41). 
Keep the passover unto the Lord thy God (Deut. 16: 1). 
This man went up . . . from year to year to worship (1 Sam. 1 : 3). 
2. A Privilege of the Younger : 

When he was twelve years old, they went up (42). 


Train up a child in the way he should go (Prov. 22 : 6). 
From a babe thou hast known the sacred writings (2 Tim. 3 : 15). 


Il TARRYING AT THE TEMPLE (vs. 43-50). 


1. The Tarrying: 

The boy Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem (43). 
Tarry ye. ... until ye be clothed with power (Luke 24 : 49). 
Wait for the promise of the Father (Acts 1: 4). 
2. The Search : 

They sought for him: ... seeking for him (44, 45). 
Where is he that is born King of the Jews? (Matt 2: 2) 
Sir, we would see Jesus (John 12: 21). 
3. The Discovery : 

They found him... sitting in the midst of the doctors (46). 
I sat daily in the temple teaching (Matt. 26: 55). 
‘There were . . . doctors of the law sitting by (Luke § : 17). 
4- The Occupation : 

Both hearing them, and asking them questions (46). 
My son, hear the instruction of thy father (Prov. 1 : 8). 
Ask for the old paths, where is the good way (Jer. 6: 16). 
5. The Amazement: 

All that heard ... were amased.... They were astonished 

(47. 48). 

The multitude was astonished at his teaching (Mark 11 : 18). 
The officers answered, Never man so spake (John 7 : 46). 
6. The Defense : 

Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's house ? (49.) 


My meat is to do the will of him that sent me ( John 4 : 34). 
We must work the works of him that sent me ( Johng: 4 
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7- The Mystery: 
They understood not the saying which he spake (50). 


They understood not, . . . and were afraid to ask (Mark 9g : 32). 
Yhey perceived not the things that were said (Luke 18 : 34). 


III. SERVING AT HOME (VS. 51, 52). 


1. Subject to his Parents : 
He... cameto Nazareth; and he was subject unto them (51). 
Honor thy father and thy mother (Exod. 20 : 12). 
Children, obey your parents in the Lord (Eph. 6: 1). 
2. Advancing in Good: 
Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, aud in favor (52). 
The child grew, and waxed strong in spirit (Luke 1 : 80). 
‘The 3 grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom (Luke 2 : 
4°). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN ‘TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: TJhe Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.—Mark to : 45. 


b 


International Home Readings 


Mon.—Luke 2 : 40-52. The Child Jesus visits Jerusalem. 
TUES.—Deut. 16: 1-8. The passover feast. 
WED.—jJohbn 5: 17-24. The Father's business. 
THURS.—John 7: 1-15. ‘he Jews astonished. 
Fri.—Prov. 4: 1-13. Value of wisdom. 
SAT.—Prov. 23: 15-25. The wise child. 
SUN.—2 Pet. 3: 11-18. Growing in grace. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Biblc 
Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts E. P. St. John, New York 

Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Kansas Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Montreal Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


PLAN FOR THE QUARTER: Stories about Jesus. 
TITLE OF THIs WEEK'S Story: The Boy Jesus. 
GOLDEN Text: And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man.—Luke 
S78 
RESULTS SOUGHT : 
1. Strength of body (temperance lesson). 
Faithfulness in study. 
Obedience to parents. 
Strength to do right, gained by right doing. 
A desire for God's approval. 
SUGGESTED STARTING—POINTs : 
1. Baby's growth. 
2. Story of an acorn growing to an oak. 
3. Story of some seed or plant which is well 
known to the child. 
4- Increase in children’s height and weight. 
5. Advancement in school. 
6. Approval of parents, teachers, or friends. 


Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 

[Under “ Results Sought ” and “ Suggested Starting-points,”’ various 
ways of treating the lesson are indicated. From these the teacher is 
expected to select such as are best adapted to herself and her class. 
Under “ Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process,” *‘ Blackboard IIlus- 
trations,”"” and “ Pictures for the Children,” is illustrated one of the 
many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed to suggest 
an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elaborating the 
details.) 

CENTRAL THOUGHT: Growing as Jesus Did. 
I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Six different starting-points are suggested. Probably 
among the suggestions some one will be found which 
will suit your class. Always choose the one which you 
think will be of greatest interest to your scholars. For 
example, if your children are not acquainted with the 
acorn, select another illustration. The secret of success- 
ful teaching is largely at this point. Let us choose, as 
a starting-point, Suggestion No. 1,—‘‘ Baby's Growth."’ 
Question the class about the babies in their homes, 
and their growth from year to year. Now review the 
last lesson. 

Since that glad day of his coming, Jesus has been 
growing. Now he is a big boy, larger than Willie or 
Fred or Harry. Here one of the suggested pictures may 
be shown. Introduce the idea that sickness hinders 


. 
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growth. Who ever saw a sick baby? Was he growing 
large and strong ? 


THE LESSON STORY. 

For reasons mentioned in the Pre-view published last 
week, no attempt will be made during the quarter to 
weave a fully connected story of the life of Christ. The 
lessons are to be treated topically, rather than chrono- 
logically. The intervening events need not be men- 
tioned except in so far as it may suit the purpose of the 
teacher to illustrate therewith some story or truth em- 
bodied in the lesson itself. We will therefore pass over 
the presentation in the temple, the visit of the magi, the 
flight*into Egypt, and come directly to the life of the 
boy Jesus in Nazareth. If these events are well known 
to the children as the result of previous teaching, it may 
be wise briefly to review them, having the children tel 
in their own language what they know about them. If 
the events are unknown, or slightly known, there will be 
difficulty in trying to weave them in so as to make the 
story of Christ's life a continuous one. The time is too 


a 


short to teach the children all of these details without - 


wearying them before the lesson proper is begun. 

Talk about the home life of Jesus in Nazareth,—the 
narrow streets, the stone house with its small dark rooms, 
the brothers and sisters, and the happy times at play in 
the street and in and about the carpenter-shop. Tell of 
the school where Jesus went, and where he sat with the 
other children on the floor repeating the lesson after the 
teacher. Suggest the games and plays into which he 
entered with all a heaithy boy's ardor. 

Perhaps he made bonfires of chips and shavings from 
the shop. I am sure that he played carpenter and 
school. Doubtless he played tag and hide-and-seek 
very much as you boys and girls do. I suppose he 
could run as fast and shout as loud as any of you. He 
was a boy who, when he studied, studied ; when he 
worked, worked ; and when he played, played with all 
his might. If ever a boy had good times, he did. 

Omit for the present any reference to the moral quali- 
ties displayed by Jesus-in these activities. 
till later. 
happy boy. 

Tell how, when he was twelve years old, his parents 
took him on a long journey to Jerusalem, Describe the 
journey, the visit to the temple, Jesus lost and found, 
and the return home. Be careful not to introduce de- 
tails which are foreign to the child’s experience and 
comprehension, or you will lose the interest of the class. 
Because it is the story of the boyhood of Jesus is no 
guarantee that it will interest the children. It will not 
unless the teacher so presents it that their own experi- 
ences will interpret it. Guard against suggesting attrac- 
tive details of the story which have no direct bearing 
upon the lesson truth. 

Picture the boy Jesus going back from the interesting 
journey to the old happy life in the home, in the school, 
and among his companions. 


Leave that 
Aim to present him as a strong, healthy, 


Now place the emphasis 
upon the moral qualities which found expression in play 
and work. Avoid anything that savors of the goody- 
goody type of the old-fashioned stofy-book. Represent 
him going here and there performing particular acts of 
obedience to his parents. Illustrate his thoughtfulness 
for others at home and at play, his faithfulness at 
school, etc. 

Have the children repeat the Golden Text. Simplify 
it by using an explanation somewhat like this: Jesus 
grew strong and thoughtful and lovable. 
his: parents, friends, and Gad. 

All children want to grow strong. 
to them. 


He pleased 


The idea appeals 
Make the most of this fact in teaching this 
lesson. 


3. THE TRuTH EMPHASIZED. 

What helped Jesus to grow strong in body? For one 
thing, he obeyed his parents. By questioning, get the 
children to name some specific acts of obedience per- 
formed by Jesus himself, such as in regard to eating, 
sleeping, exercise, and cleanliness. If the child’s own 
thinking, prompted by the teacher's questioning, results 
in such specific suggestions, it will de more likely to 
lead him to action during the days which follow the 
lesson. 

There were other ways in which Jesus obeyed his 
parents, which, if they did not help him grow stronger in 
body, did help him to grow more lovable. Why do you 
suppose that the girls and boys with whom he played 
liked to have him choose tieir games or take the leader's 
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part? We all like to play with those who are not sel- 
fish, and who play fair. Why do you suppose he 
learned so rapidly in schocl? Each time he did right 
things at home and school and play, it made it easier 
for him to do so the next time. Baby brother does not 
grow to be as big as we are in a day,—does he? Does 
the acorn (if you use that starting-point) grow to be an 
oak in a week? No. Little by little, day by day, it 
grows stronger and larger. So must we grow like Jesus. 
Show that disobedience and selfishness are like the dis- 
eases which hinder the growth, but every act of obedience 
and kindness helps us to grow strong in character like 
Jesus. 

Do not preach this lesson to the children. Question 
it into their minds, and question it from them again. 


Summary of Lesson Steps 
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The Truth Growth of 
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through 
The Lesson | Home Life Obedience 
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Pictures for the Children 
A company of Orientals journeying. 
A teacher of the Law. 
Christ and the Doctors, by Hoffman. 
Christ's First View of Jerusalem, by Mengelberg. 
The Childhood of Christ, by Hoffman. 

(Nos. 1 and 2 are from The Sunday School Times 
picture supplement. For information as to the other 
pictures see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor. ) 


YPe yn 


Blackboard Illustrations 


1. Print the Golden Text at the top of the blackboard. 
Do this before the class assembles. Golden-yellow 


chalk, shaded with crimson, will make it more at- 
tractive. ' 
2. If you begin with the acorn starting-point, show 


one. Also show a branch from an oak-tree, and ask the 
children to tell how large they grow. 
+ 3. As you review, pin the picture used last Sunday to 
the blackboard. Then write the words ‘‘ Jesus GREw,”’ 
and pin either Hoffman's picture of ‘Christ and the 
Doctors,’’ or the detail of some picture which shows the 
boy Jesus alone. 

4. As the lesson proceeds, at the proper time write the 
words ‘‘STRONG,’’ ‘‘WISE,'' ‘‘LOVABLE,’’ ‘‘ THROUGH 
OBEDIENCE AND KINDNESS,"’ 


“ | 


PICTURE | JESUS GREW | PICTURE | | 
as L nS 
| STRONG OBEDIENCE | 
| WISE THROUGH AND | 
KINDNESS | 

} 


LOVABLE 


[EpiTor’s Nore.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
iree, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATET¢AL includes Luke 2 : 21-38; Matthew 2 : 
1-23; Luke 2 : 39-52. This must be carefully 
studied by the teacher. It should be so carefully mas- 
tered that the teacher can tell the whole story in all its 
details, without any prompting. 
The Intervening Story 
After the birth of the child Jesus, Mary and Jo- 
seph remained where. they were for eight days, when 
the child was circumcised. Then, in due time, Mary 
took him to Jerusalem, to present him at the temple. 
There it was that the aged Simeon came into the temple 
just as the child was present, and he at once recognized 
that this was no common babe. Coming up, he took 
the child in his arms, and blessed God, and spcke of 





Editor’s Nete.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions as to 
the use of pictures and other working methods, for teachers of 
junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffier's helps, will be mailed 
free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
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the blessing that this child was to be, not only to the 
Jews, but to the Gentile world as well. Just at thet 
moment the prophetess Anna came to the group, and 
she also, guided by the Holy Spirit, spake of the re- 
demption that was to be brought about by this child. 

After the presentation at the temple, Mary and Jo- 
seph seem to have returned to Bethlehem, where, pres- 
ently, the wise men from the East arrived. They had 
been for some time on the way, and had gone to the city 
of Jerusalem to inquire about the place of the birth of 
him whom they called the King of the Jews. Directed 
by the Jewish leaders to Bethlehem, they had hastened 
to that village, and the star guided them to the place 
where the child was. When they found him, they pre- 
sented their gifts, and went their way with much joy. 
Instead, however, of going back to Herod, as he had 
commanded them, they went home by another way. 

Herod, seeing himself deceived by these men, laid 
his plans to rid himself of any possible rival as king, 
and gave orders for the massacre of all children in Beth- 
lehem of two years of age and under. To escape from 
this edict, Joseph took Mary and the child and fled into 
Egypt, where they all remained till they were told that 
Herod was dead. Then they came back to their own 
land, and, going to Nazareth, they made that their home 
for years. 

The Lesson Story 


This brings us to the text of the lesson chosen by the 
International Committee. When Jesus twelve 
years old, he became, under the Jewish law, a ‘‘ son of 
the law,"’ 


was 


and in a measure responsible for his own ac- 
So his parents tank bim with them for the first 
time to Jerusalem. Of course, to a boy like this, such a 
visit was one of most unusual interest ; for Jerusalem was 
not only the capital of his nation, but it was the city of 
David, and the place where the temple of Jehovah was. 
Every Jewish boy knew the history of his people, so that 
the boy Jesus knew what had taken place in past centu- 
ries in that Holy City. He also knew what the temple 
and its services meant for the religious life of the nation. 
His mind was all athirst for more knowledge, and when 
he now had the opportunity to ask questions of the doc- 
tors of divinity, he was only too ready to avail himself 
of it. 

When the time came for his parents to return, they 
thought that he would be in the company of friends who 
were to go back to Nazareth. But he was not there. 
They missed him, and, ‘returning to Jerusalem, sought 
for him everywhere. 


tions. 


At last they found him where they 
should have looked for him at the first. He was in the 
midst of the wise men, hearing them, and asking them 
such questions as he wished light on. All who heard 
him were astonished at his understanding and answers. 
But as soon as his mother wanted him to go with them, 
he obeyed, and from that time on until he was thirty 
years old he was with them in their humble home in 
Nazareth, where he worked as a carpenter. 


Applying the Lesson 


Having brought out the lesson facts, the teacher may 
well go backand try to make some applications of truth 
to the class ; for, if we do not learn something practical 
from our lessons, we have lost more than half of their 
benefit. This time I would suggest that the teacher call 
attention to the different ways in which men treated this 
child from the very start. Some there were, like the 

This they did even at 
great inconvenience, and loss of time and money, for 
they came from afar. 


wise men, who sought him. 
That they were amply repaid for 
all their trouble, we doubt not. On the other hand, 
there were those who neglected the child. These were 
the chief priests and scribes in Jerusalem. But, of all 
men in the world, they should have been the first to hail 
the coming of a child like this. Instead of rejoicing at 
the news of his birth, they cared nothing for it, not even 
taking the trouble to go the five miles to Bethlehem to 
see what it was that had really come to pass. The 
probable reason for this total indifference was that they 
were filled with their own ambitions, and cared little for 
anything else. But there remained still another way in 
which to act towards this child, and that was to oppose 
him. This Herod did with all his might. He thought 
he saw in this child a rival, and that could not be: per- 
mitted. So he set himself against the child. 

Now these three classes of men still 
are to-day some who are seeking Jesus. 


nim, and rejoice in the discovery. 


live. There 
These find 
Then there is a 
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great multitude who care nothing for him, They are too 


full of their own plans and earthly ambition. 5o, too, 
there are a few who oppose Jesus and all his claims, and 
do all that they can to bring contempt on his religion. 
The solemn thing about this is that in each class in the 
school each one must stand in one of these three di- 
visions. We are to-day either seeking Jesus, or neglect- 


ing Jesus, or opposing him. Whi h is it in your case? 


Questions 
Week in When the 
child was presented in the temple, who first welcomed 


> 


Zo be Given Out a Advance. 


him? Who was the next to realize who this child was ? 
After the presentation, where did Mary and Joseph go ? 
Who then arrived to see the child ? 
child ? 


soon after this ? 


What did they give 
the In what great danger was the child's life 
When 


did Joseph and Mary return from Egypt, and where did 


Hlow was this danger avoided ? 


they go? 
for the 


lesson facts, draw out the applications as follows ; 


se in Class. — Having questioned on the 
How 
many ways have we seen in which men treated the in- 
fant Jesus? State who sought, who neglected, and who 
opposed, him. In what way do men in these days imi- 


tate the example of those who lived at that time? 
New York City. 
+ a a) 


For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HESE outlines are so stated as to guide the teacher 

to amplify the portrait in the Gospels of the boy 
The teacher should 
use freely his Concordance and reference Bible. 


Jesus, and to vivify its expression, 
In his 
sayings Jesus frequently used expressions which throw 
light on his boyhood. Among the hills about Nazareth 
: 26), the 
58), the colors of flowers (Matt. 
6 : 29), the signs of the weather (Matt. 16; 2, 3). Among 
his neighbors he had acquainted himself with the cus- 
toms of society (Luke 7 : 44-46), the ways of business 
«Matt. 25 : 14-18), the affairs of government (Mark 
Show your pupils how to find out the char- 
acter of Jesus in his boyhood from the Gospels. Give 
out a week beforehand the questions suggested, and add 


others of your own. 


he had learned the habits of birds (Matt. 6 


ways of foxes (Luke 9 : 


B2 > t4-t7) 


The Bible Material 
WITNESSES To JESUS AS THE MESSIAH. 
t. Two prophets (Luke 2 : 22-38). 
2. The magi 
3} Chief priests and scribes. 
4 The star 


$. Herod (Matt. 2: 1-11, 16-18). 


Il. Se PERNATURAL DREAMS. 


were warned not to return to Herod 


magi 


.? 
te 


Joseph was guided to escape with his family from 
lehem before Herod caused the children to be slain 


hat Herod was dead (Matt. 2: 


warned not to return to Bethlehem 


74 
Palestine and 


to the town of Nazareth. 
Jerusalem when twelve years old. 
Jesus IN NAZARETH. 


Parents, brothers, and sisters. 
A carpenter. 
associa- 


igs « Scenery, historical 


-. 
at-< 


yor life 


nd patriotes Luke 2 


General Preparation 
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2. Testimonies to the Messiahship. » Viisabeth, filled 
with the Holy Spirit, declared that Mary was the mother 
of her Lord (Luke 1 ; 39-45). The shepherds heard the 
angel call the new-born babe the Christ ; that is, Mes- 
siah. Simeon recognized the child as the fulfilment of 
the revelation he had received from the Holy Spirit that 
he should see the 
26-32). 


Messiah before he-died (Luke 2: 


Iie foretoid what the character and work of 


Jesus would be. Anna, the aged Galilean widow, a 
constant and revered worshiper in the temple, witnessed 
to Jesus as the Kedeemer of his people. A company of 
Oriental astrologers, believing in the promised coming of 
a king of the Jews, saw the sign of his appearance in a 
star, and journeyed to Jerusalem to find him. The 
Jewish teachers of the law told them that the Messiah 
was to be born in Bethlehem. 
and, when they found Jesus, they worshiped him as the 


coming king. 


Herod sent them thither, 


Thus there were gathered around the 
cradle of Jesus representatives of all classes of society, 
testifying to him as the Messiah : the shepherds, of the 
common people; Simeon, Anna, and the scribes, of 
Jewish schools of learning ; the magi, of Gentile schools ; 
and Herod, of the rulers. 

3. Divine Protection of the Child. 
tempt, and baleful 


even before his birth to his death (Luke 2 


Prejudice, con- 
from 


: 34, 35). 
But by divine care his mother was made safe in her 


hate cast shadows over him 


husband's love against the condemnation of her neigh- 
bors. In the same way he was delivered from Herod's 
sword, guided out of his dominions, and again kept from 
entering into the realm of his successor to live there. 

4. Development of his Life. Jesus grew up in a 
village home, obedient to his pious parents, learned the 
law at home and in the synagogue, as other Jewish boys 
did, learned the trade of a carpenter, and became promi- 
nent enough in the town to be recognized as a public 
reader.in the synagogue (Luke 4: 16). His popularity 
with his neighbors increased as he grew to manhood. 
But they did not regard him as in any way different from 
other young men in the town (Matt. 13 :54-57). ‘There 
is only the record of a single instance of his youth in 
which he made an unusual impression. That was when 
people who heard his questions and answers to the rab- 
bis in the temple school were astonished at his quick- 
ness of perception. At that time he made a remarkable 
answer to his mother which his parents did not under- 
stand, 

Reference Literature 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 


Editor of ‘he Sunday School ‘lTimes.] 

Gilbert (III, The Education of Jesus). 
(Lesson II). 
of Jesus. 


Scrymgeour 
Fairbairn (111, The Growth and Education 
Stalker (1). Beecher (IV, Childhood and 
Residence at Nazareth). Farrar (V, The Boyhood of 
Jesus). 
Suggestive Questions 

1. The Mission of Jesus Foretold in his Infancy. 
Who first suggested the name of Mary's child ? (Luke 
$2 84.) What special 
meaning was given to this name as applied to this child ? 
(Matt. 1 : 21, 25; Luke 1 : 31-33). Who described 
Jesus as the King of the Jews? (Matt. 2:1, 2.) Who 
declared him to be the Messiah ? (Luke 2: 11, 26-28; 
Matt. 2 : 4-6). 

2. Hts Home. What was the character of Mary ? 
(Luke 1 : 28-30, 46-55.) Of Joseph ? (Matt. 1 : 19, 24.) 
How many brothers and sisters had he? (Matt. 13 : 55.) 
Did they believe him to be the Messiah ? (John 7: 5.) 
Describe the homes in Nazareth. 

3 His Village Life. 
appear different from other boys ? 


Was the name Jesus common ? 


Describe Nazareth. 
How 
: §2.) 
general character of the people ? (John 1 
28, 29.) 
4. fis 


structed to 


Did Jesus 
was he re- 
What was the 
: 46; Lukeq: 


garded by his neighbors ? (Luke 2 


Education 


teach 


What were Jewish parents in- 
4:9.) Why 
are we certain that Jesus was taught the Word of God? 
What trade did he learn, and from ? What did 
26-29 ; 8: 20, etc.) 
What did he learn of his fellow-men ? (John 2 : 25.) 

5. Jlis Visit to Jerusalem. Why aid his 
take him to Jerusalem? How did the family 
What 

What was it, in his reply to 
parents did 


their children ? (Deut. 


whom 


he learn from nature? (Matt. 6 


parents 
of Jesus 


observe the passover ? most interested him in 


the Holy City, and why? 


his mother, which his not understand ? 


Vol. 31, No. 52 


What fife did Jesus choose for the next eighteen years ? 
In what respects can boys and girls to-day tive as Jesus 
lived ? 

Suggestive Topics 

Jesus is set for the fall of many and the restoration of 
many. Those who love him best suffer most for him 
(Luke 2 : 34, 35). Jesus came, ‘‘a light for revelation 
to the Gentiles,’’ and some of them saw the light while 
the Jews were blind (Matt. 2 : 11). The Son of God 
advanced in wisdom as he grew in stature, developing 
according to ‘natural laws. He knew by experience a 
boy's thoughts, a boy's perplexities and temptations. 
The Son of man, who was once a healthy, filial, patri- 
otic, studious, religious, winsome, and manly boy, calls 
boys and girls to develop in his service all that is best in 
manhood and womanhood. 

{[Epiror’s Note.—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upen 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D, 
The Youth of Jesus 


Matthew 2: 1-23; Luke 2: 21-52. 


Il. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 


(For each member of the Bible class.] 

The scenes in the infancy of Jesus depicted by Luke 
and Matthew are most draniatic. His future greatness 
is foreshadowed, not only by the consecrating thanks- 
giving of Simeon, another representative of the truly 
devout Israelite, with a clear vision of the work which 
Israel had been made ready to do for the world, and by 
the adoration of the wise men who represented the 
pagan world, with its vague readiness for a better leader- 
ship toward God, but by the jealous fury of Herod the 
king, who thought only that a true son of David was to 
supplant his blood-stained, alien rule over the nation. 
Moreover, as Matthew points out, the very place of his 
birth and the curious train of providential incidents that 
protected him were foreshadowed, either expressly or 
inferentially, in the prophetic writings. 

On the other hand, Jesus was a child of the law, his 
boyhood life ordered in all respects like that of a well- 
taught Jewich youth in humble and obscure, yet re- 
spected and independent, circumstances. One incident 
given by Luke reveals his characteristic 


lad. 


attained, even at twelve years, a wonderful maturity and 


self even 
He had a thirst for spiritual knowledge, and had 


as a 


keenness of thought on religious themes which astounded 
learned The 
’ 


of God and his claims. 


rabbis. incident reveals a unique con- 


sciousness Beyond this we are 
simply assured by Luke that his development into mar- | 
hood was perfect, yet normal. It did not seem to cau-e 
his neighbors, nor even his brethren, to regard him as 
other than one of themselves (Matt. 13 : 54-56; JobLa 
7: 5). 

The order in material is 
clear: 1. The circumcision, eight days after birth (Luke 
2:21). 2. The presentation at the temple, forty days 
after birth (Luke 2 : 22-38). 3. The visit of the wire 


men, and its consequences (Matt. 2; 


which to read the lesson 


Luke 2: 39). 4. 
His unique consciousness of God at twelve years of age 
(Luke 2: 40-50). 5. 
in Nazareth (Luke 2 
6 : 1-5). 


Eighteen more years of -obscurity 
John 1 : 46; Mark 


52; 


51, 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


{Neue of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them, 


For fulier information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 


' 


by the Dditor.] 


Fairbairn'’s ‘‘ Studies*’ (Chap. IJ) is an invaluable 
sketch of the outer and inner influences that shaped the 
personality of Jesus. Compare also, for this lesson, 
Stalker, ‘* Life,"’ etc. (28 8-24), Gilbert, *« Student's Life" 
(100-116), or anyestandard work. Bushnell’s sketch of 
Jesus’ childhood in ‘* The Character of Jesus"’ (pp. 10-14. 
Scribners. 60 cents), which is also Chapter X of «* Nature 


and the Supernatural,"’ will help an earnest teacher or stu- 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the conduct cfa 
senior Bible class, with a selected list of books bearing on the 
current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, by the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times. 
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dent Compare also remarks by Greer, ‘‘ The Historical necessarily through Joseph, now announced the child's 
Christ ’’ (pp. 7-13. Dutton. $1). It cannot be too strongly name as Jesus,—the name appointed to her by the angel 


urged upon every teacher and student, however, toread, in at her visitation. 

parallelism with the lessons, either Edersheim’s, Far- Jewish law, meanwhile, kept the mother shut up in 
rar's, Geikie's, or Abbott's Life of Christ. For the her poor lodging for forty days—nearly six weeks—from 
quotations of Matthew see any commentary. On the the birth of her son, the rite of purification, or, as we 
reliability of Luke's sources of information see Ramsay, say, churching, being delayed till then. At last, how- 
++ Was Christ Born at Bethlehem ?’’ and Sanday, Hast- ever, the glad morning came, and Mary, carrying her 
ings’s Bible Dictionary (11, 644, 608). On Nazareth, see babe, set off with Joseph for the temple, she riding on 
G. A. Smith's «Historical Geography’ (pp. 432-435) an ass, or, very possibly, on an ox, that its huge body 
IIL Questions vor Srupy axp Discussion. might be between her and any possible defilement from 
passing over an old grave on the road. 


(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to wi ; ; 
The law, moreover, claimed every firsi-born son as 


menibers of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday Schoo! Times.) God's, to be bought back to his parents by a ransom 

1. ‘** Looking for. the Consolation of Isracl."’ (1.) fee of five shekels, payable to the priest (Num. 18 : 16), 
What was the significance clearly attributed to Jesus by while Mary herself had to present for her purification 
the aged saints in Israel, Simeon and Anna? (2.) Is the offering prescribed by the law. 
the reason suggested in Luke 2: 26, 37, 38, for this temple grounds to the 


special gift of insight by divine inspiration (namely, 


In crossing the 
temple itself, she therefore 
bought, at one of the booths in the open space, two 
that it was a reward of faithfulness to God) a trivial turtle doves or a pair of young pigeons, gladly availing 
one? herself of the permission to the poor to buy these cheap 

2. ‘He that is Born King of the Jews."’ (3) Why substitutes for a lamb (Lev. 12 : 6-8). Presenting these 
did Herod and the scribes assume (Matt. 2 : 4) that this at the head of the steps under the Nicanor gate, where 
king and the promised Messiah were one and the same? she and Joseph were separated only by a grating from 
What are our real reasons for identifying Jesus as the the priest's court, and paying the heavy ransom fee for 
Messiah of prophecy ? [Dunning : Gen. Prep., 2. } 

3. Jesus the Child of the Law. (4) What details are 
related to show that throughout his youth Jesus under- 


her child to the priest on duty, she was pronounced 


clean’ and free, with her boy, to re-enter ordinary 
social life. 
went the ordinary training of a Jewish boy? [Critical 
Notes: v. 42. Geikie: © 8.] 

4- Foreshadowings in Prophecy. (5.) Since neither of special reputation for yodliness—one Simeon and 
of the three quotations in Matthew 2: 13-23 originally Anna, a prophetess, over a hundred yeurs of aye— hail- 


had any seeming reference to Jesus, are we to explain inv him as the destined «consolation of Isrzel,’’ for 
y b y 


But she did not return home without a strange recog- 


McLaren: © 3 nition of the hidden glory of her child, two old people 
4 > 2 r 


whom all God's true people were looking. 


the whole Old Testament foreshadows him and his work, tut the still life in Bethlehem 


such a use of Old Testament passages on the ground that 
was soon strangely 

or on the ground that prophecies had often more than broken, for men of foreign speech and dress appeared in 
one application ? 
5 The Visit to the Temple. (6.) Why was this of one born King of the Jews, and had come to pay him 
probably his first appearance as a boy in the sacred homage (Matt 2 


the village, saying that they had seen in the east the star 


1-12) It was then, and cven to 


city? How was it possible for his parents to lose him? times almost recent, believed that the birth and death 
(Goss: v.44] (7.) What light does the incident throw of kings and great men, grave events ia nations and 


in 
— 
ged 


, 


upon the boy Jesus, his relations to his parents, and his 

attitude toward God ? by signs in the heavens (Isa 13:10; Ezek. 32:7, 8; 
6. The Many Years at Nazareth. (8.) What may be Joel 2:10; 3: 15; Matt 24:29), and a wides 

fairly stated regarding the influences brought to bear 


nature, or even the fortunes of individuals, were presa 


belief in Christ's day that a great king was to rise over 
upon Jesus while growing up at Nazareth? [Critical 
McLaren: last ©. Dunning: Gen. 
g.) What does Luke affirm concerning this 


the Jews naturally led to the journey of these star- 


gazers,’’ ** astrologers, 


OT Magi (18a. 47 | 3). to J 1G¢a. 


Notes: v. §2. 
(« 


Nor were they discouraged by finding the babe in low 


Prep., 4] 
period ? surroundings, but, in Eastern fashion, reverently 

7. The Personality of Jesus in the Making. (10.) tw give him gifts of what was then held m 
May we reverently think of Jesus as growing in a true gold, frankincense, 
sense 7? 


surrounding him, or determined wholly from within him- 


and myrrh. 


Was his growth the result of the conditions Their visit had, however, roused the fears of King 


Herod, whose life had been disturbed by many rumcrs 
self, or to be explained from both points of view ? [War- o¢ plots against his throne, so that the child's life was 


McLaren : 


«ce « c ; * , ‘ ; ‘ 
ren : 1, 4 4 5-5 saved only by the strangers’ being warned to do so by 
lV. Some LeEapInG TuouGcurts. God in a dream, avoiding Jerusaiem on their homeward 


oo 7 iwnev 
[For general discussion under the dire: tion of the bkader ] journey. 


P . thee dcoam. erent ta laseok tad mecact . 
It is the universal teaching of Scripture and experi- Another dream, sent to Joseph, had meanwhile, we 


ence that those who are earnestly seeking for truth are 
the first to have it revealed. The experiences of Simeon, 
Anna, and Zacharias have been often paralleled by 
Christians. 

The most wonderful fact told about Jesus was, not the 
homage paid to him as king, but the unique conscious- 
ness of God which he betrayed at the temple. 

To a youth so single-hearted, pure, and true, how 
artificial and empty the current religious life must have 


seemed ! 
Yale University. 
>, a ae 4 


The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D.. LL.D. 
The Child Jesus at Jerussiem 


IRCU MCISION, which prevailed in Egypt from the 
earliest times, and is still practiced by the Mu- 
hammadans and the Bechuanas, had been the sacred 
rite of initiation into the congregation of Israel from the 
days of Abraham, and was, therefore, carried out on the 
infant Jesus, on the legally ordered eighth day after his 
birth, by some unknown rabbi, who, as such, could 
alone use the legal stone knife required. As at the 
present time an infant is named when he is baptized, so 
at that time the child was named on the administering 


of the rite of circumcision. Mary therefore, acting 


are told, directed him to flee with Mary and Jesus to 
Egypt ; and this he did, remaining there till the death 
of Herod. Nor was it safe to go back to Bethlehem 
even then ; for Herod had caused all the male infants in 
it of about Jesus’ age to be killed, and his vile son, 
Archelaus, who succeeded him over Judea, might hear 
of the return, and add Mary's son to the victims. Naza- 
reth, therefore, became once more, and permanently, 
the home of the future Saviour. Here he spent the first 
twelve years of his life, without our having any details 
of their course except that he «‘ grew, and waxed strong, 
filled with wisdom: and the grace of God was upon 
him.** 

When, however, he was twelve years old, it was time 
to enrol him as a full Israelite by taking him to the 
passever, and having him thus formally admitted to 
Jewish citizenship. He went up, therefore, with Joseph 
and Mary, and for the first time since infancy saw the 
Holy City and the temple. The crowds, beyond num- 
ber, from all lands, the temple, its priests, the services 
and the feast itself, might well delight him, but, with a 
wonderful precocity, he rather sought the class-rooms of 
the rabbis, at the side arcades of the temple space, his 
soul even then caring far more for the essence of religion 
than for any outward forms or strange sights 





* A Mages ot Marian. the same used by Matthew. was ome of 2 Me 
Gian wibe. many of whem dewoted thetesecives. as “wise mee” of 
“seers.” i@ Persian and the East. to the imterpeetation «f dreams by 
means of getrrclegy. <tc. Ft was the mame alee gives letters oo a2y 
enchanter or dealer is magic, bet is wot so bere. See Acts 13 6-4 
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But the rabbis never had such a pupil before. Their 
system of teaching, like that seen still in the great Al 
Hazar mosk at Cairo, was to expound some text, and 
then listen to questions on it from their students, giving 
elucidatory replies afterwards. Their theology, how- 
ever, was only such as Jesus himself was in later days 
to expose and denounce (Matt. § : 33, 38, 43; 5: 1-9; 
19 : 1-3; 23: 25, ete.), and he showed this by search- 
ing questions, showing a depth of spiritual insight which 
amazed and, we may well believe, disconcerted them. 

In this way the days passed, helping Jesus mightily 
towards his future fitness for his great work as the light 
of the world by showing him the intellectual and moral 
darkness of the teaching of the day. Meanwhile Joseph 
and Mary, not finding him when starting for home, were 
sorely troubled, spending three days looking for him, till 
they turned to the schools of the law. ‘ How is it,”’ 
said he, on hearing of their trouble, ‘‘that ye sought 
me? Wist ye not that J must be in my Father's 
house 7"’ 


Bournemouth, Eng. 


a 


Hooks and Writers 


Cheyne’s New Encyclopedia 
Biblica* 


HE original plan of the publishers of this new Bible 
dictionary, entitled Encyclopaedia Biblica, was to 
reproduce the biblical articles prepared by Professor 
William Kobertson Smith and his colleagues for the 
Encyclopaedia Vritannica, publishing them by them- 
selves, with such supplementary varticles as might be 
requisite to the completeness of the work. Delays en- 
sued. Professor Smith came to regard himself as hav- 


ing outgrown much of what he had written for the 


Britannica, and at length he died without having carried 
the plan into effect Hits successors believe that they 
are following his wishes and honoring his memory by 
changing and reconstructing most of his articles, since 
they regard these as now far behind the times. 


itis superfluous to say that many of the men who 


have wrought on the Lncyclopadia Liblica are men of 
wide reputation, and that much of their work is admira- 
ble. Nevertheless, there are features of it that do not 
—— aA ¢ . 
desers ed praise 
In giving an estimate, it is practically impossible to 


avoid comparisons with its rival, the Dictionary of the 
; of which the first two 
volumes have been for some time before the public. 
The Encyclopedia is to consist of more volumes than 
ugh the two, apparently, are to be 
about equal in the amount of matter contained. The 
first volume of the Dictionary extends to Feasts and 
Fasts, while the first volume of the Encyclopedia only 
extends through the letter D. The subjects treated are 
mainly the same, though the Dictionary has articles on 
the letters of the alphabet, and on such terms as 
Abate, Ability,"" these 
being omitted by its rival. The pages are nearly of the 
same size, and the total amount of matter is nearly the 


‘ Abhorring,”’ 


same, the Dictionary giving enough more pages to make 
up for its larger ty In the printing of Hebrew the 
Encyclopedia is superior, but for English it uses a light 
type, about nine words to the line, and somewhat trying to 
the eyes. The Dictionary uses a heavier-faced type, about 
eight werds to the line, which is much more distinct It is 
a defect in the Dictionary that it goes to an extreme in using 
abbreviations and ether devices for compactness, but 
this defect is reduced to a minimum by the fact that its 
devices are simple and mainly self-explanatory. The 
Encyclopedia has the same defect, aggravated by a 
complicated and rather bungling notation. Take the 
following as its own account of an instance, selected :t 


random ‘Thus SAMUEL 1, 2 is the second person cal'ed 
Samuel ; Samet ii is the article SamvuEL, Books or” 
(p. xiv) The Encyclopedia has a superior system of 


treatment by cross references, but its value is lessened by 





* Eacyci-oedis Biblca- A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Po- 
btical, aad Religioes Hietery, the Archzolgy. Georraphy, amd Natural 
History of the Bite. Edited by the Rev T. K. Cacyee, MA, DD, 
Oriel Professor of the leterpretation of Holy Scriptere at Oxford, znd 
J. Setmeriand Beck. M.A. LL.D). formerly Assistant Editor of the 
~ Eacyclopedia Ecitazvica Va_t- Aw D. With three map Large 
fre. pp. seve. cpp New York: The Macmillan Company; London: 
Adam and Charles Back. §5 
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great multitude who care nothing for him. They are too 
full of their own plans and earthly ambition: So, too, 
there are a few who oppose Jesus and all his claims, and 
do all that they can to bring contempt on his’ religion. 
The solemn thing about this is that in each class in the 
school each one, must stand in one of these three di- 
visions. We are to-day either seeking Jesus, or neglect- 
ing Jesus, or opposing him. Which is it in your case? 
Questions 

To be Given Out a Week in Advance.—When the 
child was presented in the temple, who first welcomed 
him? Who was the next to realize who this child was ? 
After the presentation, where did Mary and Joseph go? 
Who then arrived to see the child? What did they give 
the child? In what great danger was the child's life 
soon after this? How was this danger avoided ? When 
did Joseph and Mary return from Egypt, and where did 
they go? 

For Use in the Class.— Having questioned on the 
lesson facts, draxv out the applications as follows : How 
many ways have we seen in which men treated the in- 
fant Jesus? State who sought, who neglected, and who 
opposed, him. In what way do men in these days imi- 
tate the example of those who lived at that time ? 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HESE outlines are so stated as to guide the teacher 
to amplify the portrait in the Gospels of the boy 
Jesus, and to vivify its expression. The teacher should 
use freely his Concordance and reference Bible. In his 
sayings Jesus frequently used expressions which throw 
light on his boyhood. . Among the hills about Nazareth 
he had learned the habits of birds (Matt. 6 : 26), the 
ways of foxes (Luke 9 : 58), the colors of flowers (Matt. 
6 : 29), the signs of the weather (Matt. 16 : 2, 3). Among 
his neighbors he had acquainted himself with the cus- 
toms of society (Luke 7 : 44-46), the ways of business 
(Matt. 25 : 14-18), the affairs of government (Mark 
12: 14-17). Show your pupils how to find out the char- 
acter of Jesus in his boyhood from the Gospels. Give 
out a week beforehand the questions suggested, and add 
others of your own, 


The Bible Material 
], WITNESSES TO JESUS AS THE MESSIAH. 
1. Two prophets (Luke 2 : 22-38). 
. The magi. 
Chief priests and scribes. 
The star. 
Herod (Matt. 2: 1-11, 16-18). 
Il. SUPERNATURAL DREAMS. 

1. The magi were warned not to return to Herod 
(Matt. 2: 12). 

2. Joseph was guided to escape with his family from 
Bethlehem before Herod caused the children to be slain 
( Mait. 2 : 13-15). 

3. Joseph was told that Herod was dead (Matt. 2: 
1g-21). 

4. Joseph was warned not to return to Bethlehem 
(Matt. 2 : 22, 23). 
if? Tue Journeys oF Jesus. 

1. His visit to Egypt. 

2. His return to Palestine and to the town of Nazareth. 
3. His visit to Jerusalem when twelve years old. 


THe Lire oF JESUS IN NAZARETH. 

1. Home life : Parents, brothers, and sisters. 

2. His occupation : A carpenter. 

3. Natural surroundings :, Scenery, historical associa- 
tions, playmates, out-of-door life. 

4. His education. 

5. His piety and patriotism (Luke 2 ; 39-52). 

General Preparation 

1. The Places. Bethlehem, a village about four 
miles south of Jerusalem, among hills. Nazareth, a 
pretty town on a hillside sloping southward in upper 
Galilee. Jerusalem, the capital, center of Jewish re- 
ligious and national organization. All Jews went to the 

Egypt. Tradition 
locates the place where the holy family sojourned a few 
miles east of Cairo, some two hundred and iifty miles 
from Bethlehem. 


temple for worship and sacrifice. 
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2. Testimonies to the Messtahship. » Elisabeth, filled 
with the Holy Spirit, declared that Mary was the mother 
of her Lord (Luke 1 : 39-45). The shepherds heard the 
angel call the new-born babe the Christ ; that is, Mes- 
siah. Simeon recognized the child as the fulfilment of 
the revelation he had received from the Holy Spirit that 
he should see the Messiah before he-died (Luke 2: 
26-32). He foretold what the character and work of 
Jesus would be. Anna, the aged Galilean widow, a 
constant and revered worshiper in the temple, witnessed 
to Jesus as the Redeemer of his people. A company of 
Oriental astrologers, believing in the promised coming of 
a king of the Jews, saw the sign of his appearance in a 
star, and journeyed to Jerusalem to find him. The 
Jewish teachers of the law told them that the Messiah 
was to be born in Bethlehem. Herod sent them thither, 
and, when they found Jesus, they worshiped him as the 
coming king. Thus there were gathered around the 
cradle of Jesus representatives of all classes of society, 
testifying to him as the Messiah : the shepherds, of the 
common people; Simeon, Anna, and the scribes, of 
Jewish schools of learning ; the magi, of Gentile schools ; 
and Herod, of the rulers. 

3. Divine Protection of the Child. Prejudice, con- 
tempt, and hate cast baleful shadows over him from 
even before his birth to his death (Luke 2 : 34, 35). 
But by divine care his mother was made safe in her 
husband's love against the condemnation of her neigh- 
dors. In the same way he was delivered from Herod's 
sword, guided out of his dominions, and again kept from 
entering into the realm of his successor to live there. 

4. Development of his Life. Jesus grew up in a 
village home, obedient to his pious parents, learned the 
law at home and in the synagogue, as other Jewish boys 
did, learned the trade of a carpenter, and became promi- 
nent enough in the town to be recognized as a public 
reader.in the synagogue (Luke 4: 16). His popularity 
with his neighbors increased as he grew to manhood. 
But they did not regard him as in any way different from 
other young men in the town (Matt. 13 :54-57). There 
is only the record of a single instance of his youth in 
which he made an unusual impression. That was when 
people who heard his questions and answers to the rab- 
bis in the temple school were astonished at his quick- 
ness of perception. At that time he made a remarkable 
answer to his mother which his parents did not under- 
stand. 

Reference Literature 
[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School ‘Times.] 

Gilbert (III, The Education of Jesus). 
(Lesson II). Fairbairn (111, The Growth and Education 
of Jesus. Stalker (1). Beecher (IV, Childhood and 
Residence at Nazareth). Farrar (V, The Boyhood of 
Jesus). 


Scrymgeour 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Zhe Mission of Jesus Foretold in his Infancy. 
Who first suggested the name of Mary's child ? (Luke 
2:21.) Was the name Jesus common? What special 
meaning was given to this name as applied to this child ? 
(Matt. 1: 21, 25; Luke 1 : 31-33). Who described 
Jesus as the King of the Jews? (Matt. 2:1, 2.) Who 
declared him to be the Messiah ? (Luke 2: 11, 26-28; 
Matt. 2 : 4-6). 

2. His Home. What was the character of Mary ? 
(Luke 1 : 28-30, 46-55.) Of Joseph ? (Matt. 1 : 19, 24.) 
How many brothers and sisters had he? (Matt. 13 : 55.) 
Did they believe him to be the Messiah? (John 7: 5.) 
Describe the homes in Nazareth. 

3. His Village Life. Describe Nazareth. Did Jesus 
appear different from other boys? How was he re- 
garded by his neighbors ? (Luke 2 : 52.) . What was the 
general character of the people ? (John 1 : 46; Luke4: 
28, 29 ) 

4. His Education. What were Jewish parents in- 
structed to teach their children ? (Deut. 4: 9.) Why 
are we certain that Jesus was taught the Word of God? 
What trade did he learn, and from whom? What did 
he learn from nature? (Matt. 6 : 26-29; 8: 20, etc.) 
What did he learn of his fellow-men ? (John 2 ; 25.) 

5. His Visit to Jerusalem. Why did his parents 
take him to Jerusalem ? How did the family of Jesus 
observe the passover? What most interested him in 
the Holy City, and why? What was it, in his reply to 
his mother, which his parents did not understand? 
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What jife did Jesus choose for the next eighteen years ? 
In what respects can boys and girls to-day live as Jesus 
lived ? 

Suggestive Topics 

Jesus is set for the fall of many and the restoration of 
many. Those who love him best suffer most for him 
(Luke 2 : 34, 35). Jesus came, ‘‘a light for revelation 
to the Gentiles,'" and some of them saw the light while 
the Jews were blind (Matt. 2:11). The Son of God 
advanced in wisdom as he grew in stature, developing 
according to ‘natural laws. He knew by experience a 
boy's thoughts, a boy's perplexities and temptations. 
The Son of man, who was once a healthy, filial, patri- 
otic, studious, religious, winsome, and manly boy, calls 
boys and girls to develop in his service all that is best in 
manhood and womanhood. 

[Epiror’s Notr.—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D, 
The Youth of Jesus 


Matthew 2 : 1-23; Luke 2: 21-52 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The scenes in the infancy of Jesus depicted by Luke 
and Matthew are most dramatic. His future greatness 
is foreshadowed, not only by the consecrating thanks- 
giving of Simeon, another representative of the truly 
devout Israelite, with a clear vision of the work which 
Israel had been made ready to do for the world, and by 
the adoration of the wise men who represented the 
pagan world, with its vague readiness for a better leader- 
ship toward God, but by the jealous fury of Herod the 
king, who thought only that a true son of David was to 
supplant his blood-stained, alien rule over the nation. 
Moreover, as Matthew points out, the very place of his 
birth and the curious train of providential incidents that 
protected him were foreshadowed, either expressly or 
inferentially, in the praphetic writings. 

On the other hand, Jesus was a child of the law, his 
boyhood life ordered in all respects like that of a well- 
taught Jewich youth in humble and obscure, yet re- 
spected and iidependent, circumstances. One incident 
given by Luke reveals his characteristic self even as a 
lad. He had a thirst for spiritual knowledge, and had 
attained, even at twelve years, a wonderful maturity and 
keenness of thought on religious themes which astounded 
learned rabbis. The incident reveals a unique con- 
sciousness of God and his claims. Beyond this we are 
simply assured by Luke that his development into mar- 
hood was perfect, yet normal. It did not seem to caure 
his neighbors, nor even his brethren, to regard him as 
other than one of themselves (Matt. 13 : 54-56; Joka 
7 : 5). 

The order in which to read the .lesson material -is 
clear: 1. The circumcision, eight days after birth (Luke 
2:21). 2. The presentation at the temple, forty days 
after birth (Luke 2 : 22-38). 3. The visit of the wise 
men, and its consequences (Matt. 2; Luke 2: 39). 4. 
His unique consciousness of God at twelve years of age 
(Luke 2: 40-50). 5. Eighteen more years of -obscurity 
in Nazareth (Luke 2: 51, 52; John 1 : 46; Mark 
6 : 1-5). 

I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[Nuxse of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them, 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.) 

Fairbairn's ‘‘ Studies*’ (Chap. III) is an invaluable 
sketch of the outer and inner influences that shaped the 
personality of Jesus. Compare also, for this lesson, 
Stalker, ‘‘ Life,’’ etc. (2 8-24), Gilbert, ‘« Student's Life’’ 
(100-116), or anyestandard work. Bushnell's sketch of 
Jesus’ childhood in ‘‘ The Character of Jesus"* (pp. 10-14. 
Scribners. 60 cents), which is also Chapter X of ‘‘ Nature 
and the Supernatural,"’ will help an earnest teacher or stu- 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the conduct cfa 
senior: Bible ciass, with a selected list of books bearing on the 
current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, by the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times. 
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necessarily through Joseph, now announced the child's 
name as Jesus,—the name appointed to her by the angel 
at her visitation. 

Jewish law, meanwhile, kept the mother shut up in 
her poor lodging for forty days—nearly six weeks—from 
the birth of her son, the rite of purification, or, as we 
say, churching, being delayed till then. At last, how- 
ever, the glad morning came, and Mary, carrying her 
babe, set off with Joseph for the temple, she riding on 
an ass, or, very possibly, on an ox, that its huge body 
might be between her and any possible defilement from 
passing over an old grave on the road. 

The law, moreover, claimed every first-born son as 
God's, to be bought back to his parents by a ransom 
fee of five shekels, payable to the priest (Num. 18 : 16), 
while Mary herself had to present for her purification 
the offering prescribed by the law. In crossing the 
temple grounds to the temple itself, she therefore 
bought, at one of the booths in the open space, two 


dent. Compare also remarks by Greer, ‘‘ The Historical 
Christ’’ (pp. 7-13. Dutton. $1). It cannot be too strongly 
urged upon every teacher and student, however, to read, in 
parallelism with the lessons, either Edersheim's, Far- 
rar's, Geikie’s, or Abbott's Life of Christ. For the 
quotations of Matthew see any commentary. On the 
reliability of Luke’s sources of information see Ramsay, 
«* Was Christ Born at Bethlehem ?’’ and Sanday, Hast- 
ings’s Bible Dictionary (II, 644, 608). On Nazareth, see 
G. A. Smith's ‘‘-Historical Geography’’ (pp. 432-435). 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
menibers of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

(1.) 


1. .‘* Looking for. the Consolation of Israel."’ 
What was the significance clearly attributed to Jesus by 
the aged saints in Israel, Simeon and Anna? (2.) Is 
the reason suggested in Luke 2: 26, 37, 38, for this 
special gift of insight by divine inspiration (namely, 
that it was a reward of faithfulness to God) a trivia! turtle doves or a pair of young pigeons, gladly availing 
herself of the permission to the poor to buy these cheap 
substitutes for a lamb (Lev. 12 : 6-8). Presenting these 
at the head of the steps under the Nicanor gate, where 
she and Joseph were separated only by a grating from 
the priest's court, and paying the heavy ransom fee for 
her child to the priest on duty, she was pronounced 
‘«clean'’ and free, with her boy, to re-enter ordinary 
social life. 


one? 

2. ‘‘He that is Born King of the Jews."' (3.) Why 
did Herod and the scribes assume (Matt. 2 : 4) that this 
king and the promised Messiah were one and the same? 
What are our real reasons for identifying Jesus as the 
Messiah of prophecy ? [Dunning : Gen. Prep., 2.] 

3. Jesus the Child of the Law. (4.) What details are 
related to show that throughout his youth Jesus under- 
went the ordinary training of a Jewish boy? [Critical 
Notes: v. 42. McLaren: § 3. Geikie: § 8.) 

4. Foreshadowings in Prophecy. (5.) Since neither 
of the three quotations in Matthew 2 : 13-23 originally 
had any seeming reference to Jesus, are we to explain 
such a use of Old Testament passages on the ground that 
the whole Old Testament foreshadows him and his work, 
or On the ground that prophecies had often more than 
one application ? 

5. Zhe Visit to the Temple. (6.) Why was this 
probably his first appearance as a boy in the sacred 
city? How was it possible for his parents to lose him ? 
[Goss : v. 44.] (7.) What light does the incident throw 
upon the boy Jesus, his relations to his parents, and his 
attitude toward God ? 

6. The Many Years at Nazareth. (8.) What may be 
fairly stated regarding the influences brought to bear 
upon Jesus while growing up at Nazareth? [Critical 


But she did not return home without a strange recog- 
nition of the hidden glory of her child, two old people 
of special reputation for ygodliness—one Simeon and 
Anna, a prophetess, over a hundred years of age—hail- 
ing him as the destined ‘consolation of Israel,’’ for 
whom all God's true people were looking. 





But the still life in Bethlehem was soon. strangely 
broken, for men of foreign speech and dress appeared in 
the village, saying that they had seen in the east the star 
of one born King of the Jews, and had come to pay him 
homage (Matt. 2: 1-12). . It was then, 
times almost recent, believed that: the birth and death 


and even to 


of kings and great men, grave events in nations and in 
nature, or even the fortunes of individuals, were presaged 
by signs in the heavens (Isa. 13 : 10; Ezek. 32:7, 8; 
Joel 2 : 10; 3: 15; Matt. 24: 29), and a widespread 
helief in Christ's day that a great king was to rise over 
the Jews naturally led to the journey of these ‘ star- 


Notes: v. 52. McLaren: last {. Dunning: Gen. gazers,’’ «« astrologers,’’ or magi (Isa. 47 : 13), to Judea, 
Prep., 4.] (9.) What does Luke affirm concerning this Nor were they discouraged by finding the babe in lowly 
period ? surroundings, but, in Eastern fashion, reverently offered 

7. The Personality of Jesus in the Making. (10.) to give him gifts of what was then held most precious, — 


May we reverently think of Jesus as growing in a true 
sense? Was his growth the result of the conditions 
surrounding him, or determined wholly from within him- 
self, or to be explained from both points of view ? [War- 
ren: 99 1, 4. McLaren: Jf 4, 5.) 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

Their visit had, however, roused the fears of King 
Herod, whose life had been disturbed by many rumcrs 
of plots against his throne, so that the child's life was 
saved only by the strangers’ being warned to do so by 
God in a dream, avoiding Jerusalem on their homeward 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] journey. 

Another dream, sent to Joseph, had meanwhile, we 
are told, directed him to flee with Mary and Jesus to 
Egypt ; and this he did, remaining there till the death 
of Herod. Nor was it safe to go back to Bethlehem 
even then ; for Herod had caused all the male infants in 
it of about Jesus’ age to be killed, and his vile son, 
Archelaus, who succeeded him over Judea, might hear 
of the return, and add Mary's son to the victims. Naza- 
reth, therefore, became once more, and permanently, 
the home of the future Saviour. Here he spent the first 
twelve years of his life, without our having any details 
of their course except that he «‘ grew, and waxed strong, 
filled with wisdom: and the grace of God was upon 
him."’ 

When, however, he was twelve years old, it was time 
to enrol him as a full Israelite by taking him to the 
passever, and having him thus formally admitted to 
Jewish citizenship. He went up, therefore, with Joseph 
and Mary, and for the first time since infancy saw the 
Holy City and the temple. The crowds, beyond num- 
ber, from all lands, the temple, its priests, the services, 
and the feast itself, might well delight him, but, with a 
wonderful precocity, he rather sought the class-rooms of 
the rabbis, at the side arcades of the temple space, his 
soul even then caring far more for the essence of religion 
than for any outward forms or strange sights. 


It is the universal teaching of Scripture and experi- 
ence that those who are earnestly seeking for truth are 
the first to have it revealed. The experiences of Simeon, 
Anna, and Zacharias have been often paralleled by 
Christians. 

The most wonderful fact told about Jesus was, not the 
homage paid to him as king, but the unique conscious- 
ness of God which he betrayed at the temple. 

To a youth so single-hearted, pure, and true, how 
artificial and empty the current religious life must have 
seemed ! 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


The Child Jesus at Jerusalem 


IRCU MCISION, which prevailed in Egypt from the 
earliest times, and is still practiced by the Mu- 
hammadans and the Bechuanas, had been the sacred 
rite of initiation into the congregation of Israel from the 
days of Abraham, and was, therefore, carried out on the 
infant Jesus, on the legally ordered eighth day after his 
birth, by some unknown rabbi, who, as such, could 
alone use the legal stone knife required. As at the 
present time an infant is named when he is baptized, so 
at that time the child was named on the administering 
of the rite of circumcision. 





1A Magos or Magian, the name used by Matthew, was one of a Me- 
dian tribe, many of whom devoted themselves, as “wise men” or 
“seers,”” in Persia and the East, to the interpretation of dreams by 
mears of astrology, etc. It was the name also given latterly to any 


Mary therefore, acting enchanter or dealer in magic, but is mot so here. See Acts 13 : 6-8. 
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But the rabbis never had such a pupil before. Their 
system of teaching, like that seen still in the great Al 
Hazar mosk at Cairo, was to expound some text, and 
then listen to questions on it from their students, giving 
elucidatory replies afterwards. Their theology, how- 
ever, was only such as Jesus himself was in later days 
to expose and denounce (Matt. § : 33, 38, 43; 5: 1-9; 
19 : 1-3; 23: 25, etc.), and he showed this by search- 
ing questions, showing a depth of spiritual insight which 
amazed and, we may well believe, disconcerted them. 

In this way the days passed, helping Jesus mightily 
towards his future fitness for his great work as the light 
of the world by showing him the intellectual and moral 
darkness of the teaching of the day. Meanwhile Joseph 
and Mary, not finding him when starting for home, were 
sorely troubled, spending three days looking for him, till 
they turned to the schools of the law. ‘* How is it,’’ 
said he, on hearing of their trouble, ‘‘that ye sought 
me? Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's 
house ?"’ 





Bournemouth, Eng. 
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Hooks and Uviters 


Cheyne’s New Encyclopedia 
Biblica* 


HE original plan of the publishers of this new Bible 
dictionary, entitled Encyclopedia Biblica, was to 
reproduce the biblical articles prepared by Professor 
William Robertson Smith and his colleagues for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, publishing them by them- 
selves, with such supplementary .articles as might be 
requisite to the completeness of the work. Delays en- 
Professor Smith came to regard himself as hav- 
ing outgrown of what he had written for the 
Britannica, and at length he died without having carried 
the plan into effect. 


sued. 
much 


His successors believe that they 
are following his wishes and honoring his memory by 
changing and reconstructing most of his articles, since 
they regard these as now far behind the times. 

It is superfluous to say that many of the men who 
have wrought on. the Encyclopadia Biblica are men of 
wide reputation, and that much of their work is admira- 
ble. Nevertheless, there are features of it that do not 
deserve unqualified praise. 

In giving an estimate, it is practically impossible to 
avoid comparisons with its rival, the Dictionary of the 
Bible edited by Dr. Hastings, of which the first two 
volumes have been for some time before the public. 
The Encyclopedia is to consist of more volumes than 
the Dictionary, though the two, apparently, are to be 
The 
first volume of the Dictionary extends to Feasts and 


about equal in the amount of matter contained. 


Fasts, while the first volume of the Encyclopedia only 
extends through the letter D. The subjects treated are 
mainly the same, though the Dictionary has articles on 
the letters of the alphabet, and on such terms as 
‘‘Abase,’’ «‘Abate,’’ ‘‘Abhorring,’’ ‘‘Ability,’’ these 
being omitted by its rival. The pages are nearly of the 
same size, and the total amount of matter is nearly the 
same, the Dictionary giving enough more pages to make 
up for its larger type. In the printing of Hebrew the 
Encyclopedia is superior, but for English it uses a light 
type, about nine words to the line, and somewhat trying to 
the eyes. The Dictionary uses a heavier-faced type, about 
eight werds to the line, which is much more distinct. It is 
a defect in the Dictionary that it goes to an extreme in using 
abbreviations and other devices for compactness, but 
this defect is reduced to a minimum by the fact that its 
devices are simple and mainly self-explanatory. The 
Encyclopedia has the same defect, aggravated by a 
complicated and rather bungling notation. Take the 
following as its own account of an instance, selected :t 
random : ‘‘ Thus SAMUEL i., 2 is the second person cal’ed 
Samuel ; SAMUEL ii. is the article SAMUEL, Books OF” 
(p. xiv). The Encyclopaedia has a superior system of 
treatment by cross references, but its value is lessened by 





* Encyclonedia Biblica: A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Po- 
litical, and Religious History, the Archzology, Geography, and Natural 
History of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
J._Sutnerland Black, M.A.. LL.D., formerly Assistant Editor of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vol. 1: Ato D. With three maps. Large 
8vo, pp, x<vili, 572. New York: The Macmillan Company; London; 
Adam and Charles Black. §s. 
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the bad notation, and also by certain phenomena which 
beget a suspicion as to the care that has been used. For 
example, we are informed that there are uncorrected wrong 
numbers that are due to the fact that the ‘original 
order of the articles had to be changed’ (p. xiv). 
Reading two pages farther, we find this reference, 
‘* (between cols, and ),’’ though the numbers 
for filling these blanks appear on page xxviii. Are 
these things indications of what we are to expect in the 
body of the volume ? 

Those who contemplate using either of these great 
works in their Sunday-school studies should understand 
at the outset that they both proceed on the assumption 
that the Bible is not merely not inerrant, but that its 
statements of fact are so generally mistaken as to give 
ground for suspecting any average statement contained 
in it. In this the Encyclopedia goes to a greater ex- 
treme than the Dictionary. This is, of course, an excel- 
lence in the eyes of those who accept this basis as 
correct, but a great defect if the basis be not correct. 
Why do not the men who believe in the truthfulness of 
tre Bible publish a Bible dictionary such as will com- 
pare with these splendid works of their opponents ? 


“2% % 


Pyramids and Progress 


iE characteristic of the newest book on Egypt, John 
Ward's Pyramids and Progress (London : Eyre & 
Spottiswoode ; New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. §4), 
is that it presents the Egypt of to-day, bringing it into 
connection at once with the explorations and the political 
changes of the past few decades, and with the centuries 
of ancient history that lie back of these. Geographi- 
cally the work covers the entire tract from the Mediter- 
ranean to the second cataract. In every part of it the 
reader is introduced impartially to things ancient and 
things modern. His attention is directed to the pyra- 
mids, the ancient ruins and ancient tombs, and equally 
to such matters as the recently built railways and hotels, 
the benefits of English rule, and the great engineering 
works by which the irrigating value of the Nile is being 
increased, For one who purposes to travel in Egypt, or 
to read extensively, and who wishes to begin by gaining 
a general outlook, there is perhaps no other up-to-date 
book so suitable as this. 

The illustrations used by Mr. Ward are profuse in 
their number, and of great variety, and are so well 
There 
are over three hundred of them, four maps and plans, 
and a collotype plate of scarabs. The Introduction to 
the book is written by Professor Dr. A. H. Sayce of 
Oxford, 

The reader who desires exact information on the sub- 
jects treated will hardly find the book to his mind. This 
is not because the statements made in it are incorrect, 
but rather because they are incomplete. 
written 


selected as to be an exceedingly valuable feature. 


The volume is 
in good, sketchy newspaper English. The 
author passes rapidly from topic to topic. He often 
omits the fact that the reader needs to know to enable 
him to understand the facts that are stated. 

Most, persons, however, who read books of this class, 
are in search of general impressions, rather than of ex- 
act information. For their purpose, these peculiarities 
of the work are an excellence rather than a defect. Too 
much pains to be exact and full sometimes results in 
dulness. Mr. Ward is never dull, but always sprightly 
Further, he is not a mere amateur 
traveler, but a man well versed in matters pertaining 
to ancient and modern Egypt. 


and picturesque. 


He knows what topics 
to treat, and how to observe due proportion in treating 
them. . 

In reading such a volume as this, the imagination is 
stirred in view of the stupendous changes that are occur- 
ring in those parts of the world which we have been 
accustomed to think of as unchangeable. In a few 
years, when Philae has been drowned in the reservoir 
that stores the water of the Nile, and the other changes 
that are everywhere in progress have ripened, we shall 
know the Egypt of the past generation only by the ac- 
counts that have been written and the pictures that have 
been made of it. A decade ago there was still much 
truth in the statement that the Orient of the present is 
essentially the Orient of biblical times, but we shall 
very soon, apparently, have to cease repeating this 
statement. Progress seems to-day to be making the 
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greatest strides, not in Australia or western 
America, but in the hitherto unchangeable East. 


North 
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Palaestina und Seine Geschichte. By Professor Dr. H. von 
Soden. 112 pages. Leipzig: Teubner. 1.15 marks. 


Among the savants who were invited to accompany 
the Emperor of Germany, a twelvemonth ago, to the 
Holy Land, was the author of this volume, one of the 
best known members of the theological faculty of the 
University of Berlin. Of the dozen and more volumes 
published by those participating in this historic journey, 
the present is doubtless the most noteworthy. The 
author gives us six studies, originally delivered as uni- 
versity lectures, on the history of Palestine as the home 
of the three great monotheistic religions, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Muhammadanism, with special refer- 
ence to the geographical, ethnographical, and other 
characteristics of this little country, that made it, above 
all others, the chosen country for such religious devel- 
opments. The application of this principle—not at all, 
however, in an extreme naturalizing sense—is the lead- 
ing peculiarity in the author's method and manner. 
The scope of the volume is indicated by its six chapters, 
—namely, ‘‘ Significance and Importance of Palestine 
in History ;'’ ‘* Palestine as the Home of the People of 
Israel ;'’ ‘* Palestine as the Cradle of Christianity ;'’ 
‘« Palestine as the Holy Land of the Christians and the 
Mohammedans ;"' ** «+ Other 
These are followed by 
an index of Scripture passages, two maps, and a chart 
of Jerusalem. 


‘« Jerusalem ; 
Localities in the Holy Land."’ 


Famous 


The whole volume is intensely interest- 
ing, largely, also, because of its brilliant style. It is 
singularly suggestive on account of the outlines, given 
on a large scale, of the wonderful ups and downs of re- 
ligious. thought and history in these sacred precincts. 
The work is not technical, but senii-popular, and is cor- 
respondingly easy reading also for a non-German. 
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History of the New World Called Amer'ca, By Edward John 
Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vols. [ and 
If. 1r2mo, pp. xxxi, 605 ; pp. xxviii, 604. New York: Henry 
Froude. 6. 
Mr. Payne, who makes his debut with these two 
notable volumes, combines in an unusual degree the 
attainments of an Americanist with those of a modern 
sociologist. He handles the materials supplied by ar- 
cheological investigators in a manner hitherto illustrated 
only in the writings of the late Lewis Morgan, bringing 
otherwise isolated facts into harmony by showing their 
place in the great process of human development which 
went on in America from its first settlement by Asiatic 
savages. After exhibiting the steps which led to the 
discovery in the fifteenth century, he takes up the con- 
dition of the native populations of that time, and then 
proceeds, in his second volume, to show how such con- 
ditions as the Spaniards found “here must have origi- 
nated. He goes on at length to show how, as he thinks, 
the inhabitants here were prepared for the reception of 
Christian teaching, just as the majority within the Ro- 
man empire were prepared for its reception. A fault of 
the author's method is a disposition, which he shares 
with sociologists of the Spencerian school, to lay exces- 
sive stress on material facts, such as food and environ- 
ment, in accounting for historic changes and situations. 
Another is his indulgence in disquisitions of excessive 
length. Thus in the second volume we have a pretty 
complete treatise on the nature and development of lan- 
guage as a preliminary to his statement of the place in 
linguistic development held by the languages of America. 
Such discussions detract from the readableness of the 
book, but it is one which must be studied by all who 
wish to understand what America was in its earliest 
periods, before the discovery and the conquest. 


=< 


The Gulistan; Being the Rose-Garden of the Shaikh Sa'di: The 
First Four Babs, or ‘* Gateways Translated trom the Per- 
sian in prose and verse by Sir Edwin Arnold, author of 
**The Light of Asia,"’ etc. 16mo, pp. xvi, 221. New York 
Harper & Brothers. $1 


Sa’di was the first of the Persian poets who reached 
the knowledge of the West through the travels of Sir 
John Chardin and Adam Olearius in the seventeenth 
century. There is room for a new version, to put Eng- 
lish readers on as good a footing as those of France and 
Germany, who now have excellent modern versions. 
Whether Sir Edwin Arnold has rendered this service is 


open to discussion. Persian scholars declare that his 
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acquaintance with that-language is not what it might 
be, and point out some grave mistakes in his rendering. 
More palpable is his constant use of Persian terms, 
where the English rendering would be more service. 
able. Its true that these give an Oriental air to the 
book, and certainly it reads more like a Persian work 
than does the rendering of Mr. Gladwyn. Thé work 
itself is one of perennial interest as presenting the 
thought of an exceptional man, who lived through many 
experiences and profited by all of them. Heisashrevd 
observer of life, somewhat after the fashion of Franklin, 
but a more religious nature. As Emerson says of him, 
he ‘‘has wit, practical sense, and just moral sentiménts. 
He is the poet of friendship, love, self-devotion, and 
serenity. There is a uniform force in his pages, ard 
conspicuously a tone of cheerfulness, which has almost 
made his name a synonym for this grace."’ In fine, he is 
world-classic, and every new attempt to make him ac- 
cessible is welcome, and-helps to naturalize a notable 
citizen of the world of letters. 
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A Manual of Psychology. By G. E. Stout, M. A. Camb., M.A. 
Oxon., LL.D. Aberdeen. 16mo, pp. xvi, 643. New York : 
Hinds & Noble. $1.50. 


Books on psychology, from the primer to the heavy 
tome, continue to appear. The University Tutorial 
Series now adds this book by Dr. G. F. Stout, well 
known at Aberdeen, Cambridge, Oxford, and London as 
reader and lecturer. The author, in seeking to avoid 
sketchiness, has made a somewhat bulky volume for the 
student. His pages are lively with quotations from 
Ward, James, Baldwin, Morgan, and other English and 
American investigators. The 
rather than merely descriptive. 


standpoint is genetic 

The book ‘lacks the 
fascinations of James and the originality of Morgan or 
Baldwin, yet it is clear and comprehensive. The author 
well says, and says nothing truer than the remark in his 
preface, that he is ‘‘convinced that the study of psy- 
chology is of no use to the student unless he is able to 
live himself into psychological problems, so as to ac- 
quire a real power of thinking for himself on physio- 
logical tepics.'" The teacher who cannot do this need 
not look to this or any other work in psychology to help 
him in his teaching, for, in the language of Dr. Stout 
himself, ‘* the teacher who needs psychology for educz- 
tional purposes would do much better to leave the sub- 
ject alone altogether than to learn it in merely an external 
Way. 
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Thro: gh Nature to God. By |chn Fiske. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. §1. 


Professor Fiske moves on from Herbert Spencer to 
John Calvin. 


16M0, pp. XV, 105. 


He is, and remains, an evolutionist, as 
truly as when he wrote his Cosmic Philosophy, but he is 
alive to another side of existence than his master or he 
then heeded. The eternal reality of religion is the theme 
of this book. The goal he reaches is not exactly the 
Christian one, but that of theism. He says some things, 
by the way, which rasp on orthodox nerves. But the 
whole movement of the book is good and suggestive, 
especially in the claboration of the importance of infancy 
and the child’s dependence on its parents as molding 
human character, and even society. Although he dedi- 
cates his work to Professor Huxley, he challenges the 
teaching of his famous lecture that ‘‘the cosmic process 
has no sort of relation to moral ends,’’ and asserts that 
the process exists purely for the sake of such ends. And 
in this connection he elaborates beautifully Drummond's 
contention that even animal motherhood begins the 
revelation of unselfish: moral love before the advent of 
man. The book is positive and constructive, and sig- 
nificant of the change which is coming over the scientific 
mind. 
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The Beauties of Temperance. By Julia Colman. 
16mo, pp. 111, 112. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
each ; by mail, 28 cents. 


Temperance in a nutshell, or, rather, in two nutshells, 


Two vols. 
25 cents 


for there are two of the pretty little volumes,—that is 
what Miss Colman has given us. Primarily intended 
for young people's societies, they will be useful to all 
temperance workers, old or young. They constitute a 
Hundreds 
of the latter are given, and they all tell. Here isa 
specimen of Miss Colman’'s graphic method : ‘‘ A family 
in Massachusetts took in a barrel of sweet cider, and 


The 


magazine of arguments, facts, and anecdotes. 


coniinued drinking until it became alvholic. 
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by the time that supply was gone they 
were cider drunkards. The next fall they 
laid in seventeen barrels, and developed 
delirium tremens, from which three of 
them died.’’ The illustrations are fresh 
ones, the facts well up to date, and the ar- 
guments are both cogent in themselves 
and strikingly set forth. 
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Enchanted India. By Prince Bojidar Kara- 
georgevitch. 12mo, pp. viii, 305. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 


The. impressionist method is coming 
into use in the literature of both history 
and travel. The Slav, with his keen con- 
sciousness of objects and persons close, at 
hand, adopts this method easily. We 
have not had much literature from Ser- 
vians, but this Servian prince, who has 
studied under French masters, is a graphic 
writer. His picture of India may be 
challenged in detail. Its English rulers 
will not like his picture of the horrors of 
the Jast famine and their administration 
of famine relief, not to speak of other fea- 
tures of their rule ; but he has the note 
of sincerity, and his descriptions of locali- 
ties are convincing by their carefulness. 
The author's tastes have led him to Jook 
closely into the ways of Indian religions, 
and he tells us much that English writers 
neglect as unimportant. In fact, he re- 
flects India as in a mirror, without the 
English (and American) contempt for what 
is too Indian. 
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Life of Charles Henry Davis, Rear-Admirai : 


1807-1877. on his son, Captain Charles H. 
Davis, U.S.N. With portrait. 8vo, pp. 
iii, 349. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
$3. 


‘Admiral Davis was not one of the fore- 
thost figures in the Civil War, but he 
played an honorable part first in the Port 
Royal expedition and then on the Missis- 
sippi at Fort Pillow, in the capture of 
Memphis, and before Vicksburg. The 
man was finer than his achievements, for 
he was a good Christian, a true gentle- 
man, and an unselfish patriot. His let- 
ters give an excellent idea of what such 
a mind experienced in those critical years, 
and are one more contribution to our 
knowledge of the American age of hero- 
ism. Nor were his earlier years of ser- 
vice, on the Coast Survey and in other 
duties of the department, unworthy of 
record, His son writes with fine mod- 
esty, but with true reverence for a father 
worthy of honor, as also with professional 
intelligence and enthusiasm. 
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Patriotic Nuggets [from] Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Webster, Lincoln, [and] 
Beecher. Gathered by John R. Howard. 
18mo, pp. iv, 203. NewYork: Fords, How- 
ard, & Hulbert. 40 cents. 


Mr. Howard has made an excellent se- 
lection from the utterances of five repre- 
sentative Americans. All of them lend 
themselves to’ the process by the use of 
pithy sayings and their high conception 
of public duty. Jefferson, perhaps, is 
the most mixed in his wisdom, but he is 
indispensable. The book should be put 
into the hands of young Americans as an 
excellent supplement to their school his- 


tories. 
< 


School Hygiene. By Ludwig Kotelmann, Ph.D., 
M.D. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 391. Syracuse, 
N. ¥.: C. W. Bardeen. $1.50. 


Child study, if it has done nothing else, 
has given a great impctus to the better 
knowledge of the importance of the physi- 
ological condition of the child as well as 
the hygicnic conditions of the schoolroom. 
This subject is treated expertly in Dr. 
Kotelmann’ s book, translated by Dr. J. A. 





next year they laid in three barrels, and | Bergstrém and Edward Conradi. It treats 
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of lighting, ventilating, cleaning, heating ; 
also of school furniture and various signs 
of trouble with, and treatment of, the 
nervous system, eyes, ears, vocal organs, 
and spine, together with chapters on in- 
fectious diseases, the history of school 
hygiene, and a bibliography. Although 
the book is in some respects quite special 
and apart from the ordinary interest of the 
teacher, yet there is much in it which 
every teacher should know. 


22% 


Books Received 
December 18 to December 25 
C: W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tales ‘Tuld Out of School. $1. 


The Evangelical Publishing Company, Chicago 


Best Hymns, No. 2. For Services of Song in 
Christian Work. Compiled by Rev. Harold 
F. Sayles. 15, 20, and 25 cents, postpaid. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





Re 
Year 1897-98. Vol. 1. Containing Part 1. 
Hoddex and Stoughton, London 
The Evening and ‘the Morning. By the Rev. 
Armstrong Black. 3s 6d. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 
Hugh Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 
Carlyle. $1.25. 
The Mershon Co., New York 
The Rover Boys in the Jungle. By Arthur M, 


Winfield. $r. 
The Rover Boys on the Ocean. By Arthur M. 
Winfield. $1. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
Christus Victor. By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 
$1.25. 
Queensiand Christian Endeavor Union, Queen 
Street, Brisbane 


Official Report of the Fifth Australasian Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention. 1-5. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston 
Mary Cameron. By Edith A. Sawyer. 
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usiness 
Department 


Adveftising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Jf ‘sitions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on ‘the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an ddvance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate wii be charged. Lor inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000. an 


$x. 


rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list atany time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


A Brave Coward.— Lhe Chicago & North- 
Western Railway Company dnnounces the 


| publication of a thrilling story of campaign- 


ing in the Philippines, entitled **A Brave 
Coward.’’ ‘The famous battle of Malate, the 
charge at La Loma, a love romance, the 
career of the Tenth Pennsylvania at Manilla 
and in Luzon, the conquering of cowardice 
by a young Pennsylvanian, are all interwoven 
into one of the most delightful short stories 
of the hour yet issued. In common with the 
First Nebraska, the Thirteenth Minnesota, 
the Utah and Oregon men, and the Twentieth 
Kansas, the Tenth Pennsylvania made history 
in the war against Aguinaldo. The tale is 
superbly illustrated with half-tones, printed in 
convenient form, and will be forwarded to any 
address on receipt of 6 cents in postage by 
W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 





Illinois, 


— Notices 


The S. S. Lessons in a Net, Shell.—The most con- 
venicnt ele yet published, is a Vest Pocket CoMMEN- 


TARY containing not only the ‘Sertpture text, etc., but a | 


surprisin: amount of most sugcestive study helps, in- 
clading a harmony of the G rospeis on the lessons. It is 
by far the best help in this form. ‘There are three styles: 
linen, red ed-:es, 25¢.. morocco, gold edges, 35c., 
morocco, interieaved, soc. It is hard to <ee how a usy 
worker could make « better investment than to send to 
the publisher, Fred D. Ewell, Chicago, for one of these 
companions. 


rt of the Commissioner of Education for” 
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advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
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all over the United States and Canada. 


normal class ; 
lesson and a rebellious class. 


hundred ; 
are taught to address children in the 


Bound in fine cloth. 


} SUNDAY 


SCHOOL 
PICTURES 


interesting. 


cost only one cent each. 





depends largely upon the suc- 
cess of the frm you work for. 

You will find that success is 
not very elusive if you take the 
agency -or 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Saturday Evening Post 


because these are two of the 
most. successful periodicals in 
rita. 
We want reliable, competent, 
aznibitious agents in every town. 
The commissions on all sub- 
scriptions, and the rebates for 
large clubs, are liberal enough to 
make every good agent happy. 
And $18,000 in addition to all 
commissions and rebates, which 
is to be divided among 764 of 
the best agents at the end of the 
season, will add a good deal to 
that happiness. 


Write for particulars. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 3s0 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 








ance, New Maps. 
The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The lilustrations are froma recent photographs. 
rdance is the mo t complete yet produced. 
The Maps are specially engraved from the latest sur- 
vevs, and have thorough index. 
he Sunday School Times says: ‘ 
| Teacher's Bible ts of hich srede. "* ** The work 
is excellent. ** All styles and prices For sale by all 
hookeellers, or send for catalog. 


| & SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


‘The United States Government introduced this book into the 


z2mo, 88 pages. 








ON THE * LIFE OF CHRIST.’’ 
Our pictures are a positive success, and wherever used always prove useful and 
They are all printed with great care on heavy piate paper, 6X8 inches large, and 


We heartily urge every teacher of the “ Life of Christ” 
one quarter, as we know they prove satisfactory to every user. 
For ten cents we will send you ten different samples and full catalog of subjects. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 








* The Nelson | 
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The title of the little book 


The Point of Contact in Teaching 


By Patterson Du Bois 


has become a watchword with thousands of Sunday-school and day-school teachers 


It is quoted in the pulpit, on the convention platform, in the teachers’ -mecting, in the 
and it cuts a sure track for the individual teacher lost in the jungle of a hard 


Indiar schools by the 


it is a required text-book m a Western theological school where divinity students 

untraditional but rational wav 

eign missionary is so great that a Japanese professor is about to translate it into Japanese, 
AND YET 

there are teachers and speakers and parents who do not know that it is publis>ed by 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


; its value to the for- 


Price, 60 cents. 





to try them for at least 





No. 2. 


stb Sankey. McGranshan and 
bins rge majority of the 
pieces in this 3, are entirely new, and 
never before sublished. It contains the 
new solos, rhe Story. ss Never 
Grows O14," 'ma Pe 
Little While, ae DoThey Know?” 
etc., now being sung by Mr. Sanxry. 
Same styles and pices as “ Sacrep 


1," of which over 690,000 copies have 


Sones, No. 
already been sold. 
Price, $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents, 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS of the above 
Songs, made by Ira D. Sankey, may also be had. 
The dh an ndinodhen & Main doe F New York and Cotes 





(Published last year as “ Fifty-two 
Weeks with God’’) 


A book for all interested in Sunday-school 
work. It contains original and striking questions 
on all the S. S. Lessons for 1g00. Also sugges- 
tions for hundreds of addresses on new phases 
Christian thought. 

It was an inspiration to thousands in 1899, 
Mailed free, anywhere, on receipt of 35 cents. 


THE BRADLEY-GARRETSON CO., Limited 
TORONTO. CANADA 





Educational 


ER 


TLRED 


= a 
Qu by, you CAK | 


Dystem TAr cures unprecedented 





Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 


The Sunday School ‘limes. 
Send for new illustrated hook to the Philadelphia Tn- 
stitute, 1073 Spting Garden St.. Vhiia., Pa. i stabliched 
e884. Edwin S. Johnston, founder and principas 
= , to 
0 Rome. Ran « 
SUMMER, t» Norwavr 
i Sweden, Ku ssia, and 
southward to 
12th oon First Ciass. Circulars ready 


WM, T. SHEPHERD, 378 Boylston St., Coston 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 Privat 


parties 
conducted by Prof. Camille Tharwanger, u Pierce Bidg 
Boston. Pocket Guide Book of Paris free; send stamp 
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The Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, December 30, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

‘ive or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will honeaher be Sone at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00.) 


$1.00 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copics in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$ 1 00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students, \ 

* One free copy additiona 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


Less than five copies, and more 
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Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 


tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 


is made. 

A Club at The papers for a club of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 

Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 

cents each, and partly in a package to one address. at 

60 c®uts each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cont rate do not beer the names of 
are the Semoniteers in r club. The 
package is addressed to one person 

Addressed Sale. 8 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
atthe rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's subagrption has over six months to 
tum. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 


the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of | 


the year's subscriptien. 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 

Dividing may beds v ided into smatier packages 

a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 

1} paper is nat sent to any subscriber beyond 
the tinie paid for, unless by special request. 

br oy) fi copes ofuny one issue of the paper to enable 

all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will be sent 


free upon application. 
< ‘ 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The finday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


(ine copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must he ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EF. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


P. O. Box 1550. 


Use a Binder 


, Agreat many of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times wish to preserve their papers and 


have them in convenient form for reference. The 


papers can be placed in the Binder week by week, 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 95 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
Binder, although very plain. 


An excellent 


Single one, 60 cents, postpaid. 


Two or more, 50 cents each, postpaid. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 


- somewhat better for the permanent preservation | 


of the papers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry | 


concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishets, as 
well s the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 


than one, will be sent to separate | 


} 
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Additions may be made at any time | 
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ALWAYS FAVORABLE. 


‘The general opinion con- 
cerning the new product Van 


Houten’s Chocolate for eating — which has 


now been on sale to the public for some 


time,—is highly favorable. 


The public rec- 


ognize that this Chocolate ranks as highly 


excels in delicious flavor, and in 


taste and doubtful composition. 
Why not abstain from these 
digestible, wholesome 





among chocolates as Van Houten's Cocoa does among 
cocoas; in other words, that Van Houten’s Chocolate 


wholesomeness of composition. 


Every day much harm is done by the excessive consumption 
of cheap confectioneries and chocolates of inferior quality, doubtful 


altogether, and substitute the 


Van Houten’s Chocolate (For Eating)? 


Sold in Tins of Croquettes and Tins of Drops. 
Also ia Square Tablets and Small Bars. 








Che Sunday School Gines 


Contents for 


Poem : 
Clear Skies. By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. . 845 
Editorial : 
Notes.—Not Ready to Receive. The Morning 
Watch. When to Expect Peace. Where 
Trade has no Place. A Tribute to Dr. Mc- 


Notes on Open Letters: 
Bethel and Peniel. Twentieth Century Al- 
ready Begun 
From Contributors : 
The Child Jesus’ First Visit to Jerusalem. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D.. LL.D., F.R.S.. . . 
Loving Memories of Dwight L. Moody. 
H. Clay Trumbull. . ; 
For Chifdren at Home: 
Bennie’'s Letter. By S. Jennie Smith 
Spirit and Method : 
Decisions for Christ. By John Clark Hill, D.D., 840 
A Remarkable Review Examination. How to 
Profit by Lesson Helps... 
Lesson 2. January 14. The Child Jesus 
Visits Jerusalem. Luke 2: 41-52 
Lesson Helps: 
Contributed by B. F. Jacobs, M. B. Riddle, 
Albert L. Long, Alexander McLaren, H. W. 


December 30 


Warren, Charles Frederick Goss, E. Morris 
Fergusson, Amos R. Wells, George H. Archi- 
bald, Bertha F. Vella, Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, E. P. St. John, Min- 
nie Allen, Lucy G. Stock, Annie S. Harlow, 
A. F. Schauffier, A. E. Dunning, Frank K. 
Sanders, Cunningham Geikie 


Books and Writers: 


Cheyne’s New Encyclopzdia Biblica 

Pyramids and Progress 

Palaestina und Seine Geschichte. History of 
the New World CaHed America. TheGulis- 
tan. A Manual of Psychology. Through 
Nature to God. The Beauties of Temper- 
ance. Enchanted India. Life of Charles 
Henry Davis. Patriotic Nuggets. School 
Hygiene 

Books Received 


Business Department: 
Advertising Rate 
Subscription Rates 


Work and Workers: 


Worth Repeating: 
Cultural Value of Art 








Universal Day of Prayer for Students ... . 








Pocket dition 


of the International 


Lessons for 1900 


HIS little book, is- 
sued from year to 
year, has grown so 
popular that, should 
we discontinue pub- 


lishing it, many regular purchasers would be disappointed. 
It contains the text of all the lessons (in both versions) 

in the International Series for 1900, with lesson titles and 

Golden Texts, and with fifty-two blank pages for notes. Just 


the thing for convenient use when 


help is not at hand. 


the Bible or lesson 


Its size makes it possible to have the 
book with one at all times. 


Spare moments may thus be 


utilized in studying ‘‘ next Sunday's lesson."’ 
It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from 
#uperintendent to teachers. 


From the Rev. Dr. A. F. ScHAUFFLER : 


“It is capitally gotten up, and will be 


Gosougy utilizable by me during the next year. 


From Farrn 
beauty.” 


ATimer : “ The little book is a gem, a model of convenience and 


From Jutsa E. Peck: “ Perhaps only a New-Englander, wading through the 
drifts of a blinding snowstorm, can fully appreciate the convenient size of 


these little books. 


Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Size, 24X4inches. 227 
pages, measuring, with covers, Y% inch in thickness. Single copy, by mail, 


25 cents; five or more, 20 cents. 


more, go cents cach. 


John D. Wattles & 


Bound wn fine leather, 50 cents; five or 


Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Work and Workers 


Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students 

N accordance with the decision of the 

General Committee of the World's 

Student Christian Federation, Sunday, 

February 11, 1900, is appointed as the 


| universal day of prayer for students. The 


committee which has appointed this day 
includes official representatives of thé 
Christian student movements of Germany, 
Scandinavia, Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, the United 
States, Canada, Australasia, South Africa, 
Japan, India, Ceylon, China, and other 
mission lands, including thirteen hundred 
student societies, with a membership of 


| over fifty-five thousand students and pro- 


fessors. The observance of this day is 
endorsed by the International Committee 
of Young Men's Christian Associations, 
and by the American Committee df Young 
Women's Christian Associations. 

During the past two years this day has 
been observed in over thirty different 
countries by Christian students and by 
people specially interested in the work of 
Christ among students. Wherever there 
has been thorough preparation, and the 
spiritual meaning of the day as a day of 
intelligent and heartfelt thanksgiving and 
of fervent intercession has been realized, 
the observance has been attended with 
marked and blessed results. 

Reasons for praise and objects for inter- 
cession are given in the leaflet sent out by 
the General Committee; and are here 
given : 

Reasons for Praise 

During the past year, taking the world 
as a whole, apparently more students ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
Lord than in any preceding year. 

The past year has witnessed marked 


| progress in Bible study in Christian or- 


ie 
| ganizations of students in all parts of the 
| world. 


The bonds uniting the Christian stu- 


| dents of all lands and all races are grow- 


| ing stronger year by year. 





} 


| make Christ 


Objects for Intercession 

Pray that Christian students in all lands 
may be more earnest in the battle against 
student evils and temptations. 

Pray that more Christian students in all 
universities and colleges may seek, by 
consistent life and by faithful witness, to 
win their unbelieving fellow-students to 
become intelligent and loyal disciples of 
Jesus Christ as their only Saviour. 

Pray that a far larger number of stu- 
dents may be led by the Spirit of God to 
devote their lives to the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ throughout the whole 


| world. 


Pray that a larger work may be done:to 
known among the great 
numbers of government students in Japan, 


| India, and China, and that the doors may 


be opened for Christian work in the uni- 


| versities and colleges of Russia and the 


Balkan States and of the Roman Catholic 


‘lands of Europe and South America. 


Pray for the convention of the World's 
Student Christian Federation to be heid 
in France in the summer of 1Igoo, that, 
like the Federation gatherings at Vad- 
stena, 


Williamstown, and Ejisenach, it 


| may result in great blessing to the world. 


The call is signed, on behalf of the 


General Committee, by Karl Fries, chair- 
'man, Stockholm, Sweden, and John R. 


Mott, general secretary, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 











December 30, 1899 
Worth Repeating 


Cultural Value of Art 


From an address by Henry Turner Bailey, published 
in Art Education 





RT instruction has what may be called | 
a cuétural value. Because the | 
heart of man, being infinite, is | 
never satisfied ; because, being by nature | 
sociable, man truly lives only through | 
participation in the life of the race, we | 
shall demand of each other and for each | 
other an ever-deepening and broadening | 
culture. The citizen of the future, thor- | 
otzhly furnished unto every good word 
and, work, will know more of nature and 
more of man. He will be alive to the 
touch of the morning and the benediction 
of the night ; he will have an eye 


For the precious things of heaven, for the 

dew, 

And for the deep that concheth beneath, 

And for the precious things of the fruits of 
the sun, 

And for the precious things of the growth 
of the moons, 

And for the chief things of the ancient 
mountains, 

And for the precious things of the everlast- 
ing hills.’’ 


He will have considered the days of old, 
the years of ancient times ; he will have 
learned the secrets of Egypt and the arts 
of Greece ; the laws of Rome and the 
lore of the middle ages. He will respond 
to beauty of every sort, and thrill under 
the conscious presence of spiritual reali- | 
ties. In a word, he will live the larger 
and more abundant life of the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

We may be sure, then, that art instruc- 
tion will receive ever wider recognition as 
a means of culture ; for through it more 
directly than through any other door ex- | 
cept language the child may enter into | 
this larger life. Through the nature 
drawing, he will. come not to nature 
merely, but to her very spirit and splen- 
dor. Science does not lead him there. 
In science 





‘* Our eyes 
Are armed, but we are strangers to the stars, 
And strangers to the mystic beast and bird, 
And strangers to the plant and to the mine, 
The injured elements say, ‘ Not in us ;’ 
And night and day, ocean and continent, 
Fire, plant, and minerals say, ‘ Not in us ;’ 
And haughtily return us stare for stare. 
For we invade them impiously for gain ; 
We devastate them unreligiously 
And coldly for their pottage, not their love.’’ 


But when we come to nature in the 
spirit of the poet, the artist, 


‘* The sweet affluence of love « d song, 
The rich results of the divine consents 
Of man and earth, of world beleved and 
lover, 
The nectar and ambrosia,’’— 


flow out, and we gather all the precious 
things of heaven and earth, the precious 
fruits of the sun and moon, and the treas- 
ure from the ancient mountains and the 
everlasting hills, as Moses said. 

Through the structural drawing the 
pupil enters the world of the constructive 
arts. He sees how Egypt contributed the 
lintel, Greece the pediment, Rome the 
arch and the dome ; how the Byzantines 
glorified the dome, their western brethren 
the vault, and their northern brethren the 
tower. He will follow the progress of the 
capital from Egyptian massiveness, through 
Greek refinement to Roman luxuriance, 
from Norman vigor to Gothic grace. He 
will trace the immortal curves from the 
water-bottle of Egypt, through Grecian 
vase and Roman flask, Venetian glass, 
and German silver, and will see at last 
how all the complex forms of use and 
beauty in our modern world have their 
sources in the deeps of history. ++ Others 
have labored, and we have entered into 
their labors.’ 

Through the decorative drawing he 
enters the realm of ornament. He watches 
the lotus bud and bloom on tomb and 
temple wall, and die and resurrect itself 
in new forms of beauty through a thousand 
years. He sees how the peaceful Nile 
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Trajan, and how it still rolls its beauty 
through the borders of Christendom. He 
will discover how the wayside flowers of 
France have been immortalized in French 
cathedrals ; how England's frail lilies and 
roses bloom forever in her abbeys; how 


the rude symbols of the Christian faith, 


scratched upon martyrs’ graves in the 


catacombs of Rome, have budded and 
blossomed with the colors of precious 
stones in Constantinople, with the grace 


| of the grape and ivy in Venice, and how 


they have reappeared in tracery and me- 
dallion, in mosaic floor and emblazoned 
window, and will live in beauty so long as 
love endures. He will see how the reeds 
of the marshes, the cherry blossoms of the 
gardens, the ragged pines of the hills, and 
even the creeping things and flying fowl 
éf far Japan, have come to us in the west 
to teach us truth and grace. He will see 
at last how, in our decorative art, we are 
debtors, not only to Jew and Greek, but, 
in very truth, to Barbarian and Scythian, 
bond and free. 

Through the pictorial drawing, he will 
enter with us the magic world of the pic- 
ture, and 


‘* Turn. the proud portfolio which holds the 
grand designs 
Of Salvator and Guercino, and Piranesi’s 
lines.”’ 


Turner and Claude shall teach him to 
look at the sky and the sea. D’ Aubigny 
shall show him the river, and Corot help 
him to see a tree; Rosa Bonheur and 
Landseer shall teach him about animals, 
and Murillo and Sir Joshua about chil- 
dren. Velasquez and Franz Hals shall 
reveal men to him. Michel Angelo 
shall teach him strength, and Raphael 
grace, and Botticelli tenderness ; Rem- 
brandt shall show him the mystery of 
light and shade, and Titian the glory of 
color. 

He shall see how beauty is one, and 
how it flows forever from the heart of God 
with love and truth, and how the great 
spirits of all times have responded to that 
ever-flowing symphony, and have tran- 
scribed now a word, and we call it litera- 
ture ; now a note, and we call it music ; 
now a fact, and we call it science; now a 
line or a wave of light, and we call it art ; 
now an insight, ‘and we call it philosophy ; 
now a message to the inmost heart, and 
we Call it religion. 

And thus through art instruction he 
shall be helped to become a free citizen 
of the world,—with intellectual health 
because open’ towards truth ; with intel- 
lectual wealth because rich in enduring 
treasure ; with happiness because capable, 
as William Morris says, of ‘taking a 
genuine interest in all the details of daily 
life, and of elevating them by art ;"’ with 
peace, because in harmony with his fellows 
and at one with God. 





WhentheBlood 


is pale, then your lips and 
cheeks are pale, your nerves 
weak, and your whole body 
greatly debilitated. Thedoc- 
torssay “You have anemia.” 
There’s just one thing you 
need—something to make 


the blood rich and red. 





will certainly do this. It 
will make the most happy 
changes for you, and soon 
your old strength and ac- 


tivity will return. 


$c. and $2.00, all drucyists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 








fn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
Paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 





well as the advertiser, by stating that you 


scroll gathers strength and wealth until it} saw the advertisement in The Sunday 


whirled and seethed along the friezes of | 


School Times. 
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Up-to-date—its shine comes quick and lasts long—applied with a 
cloth—makes no dust—it’s easily done—a great labor saver. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 











The Means to the End. 


The best inventive talent on both sides the Atfane 
tic is constantly used to improve Singer sewing- 
machines ; thus they are always ‘ up-to-date.”’ 
Only the best materials and the most modern 
automatic machinery are used in the manufacture 
of Singer sewing machines. 

THEY ARE 

«BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 

: Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 

Sold on instalments, You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 








SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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OURSTERECPTHON. 
Axo GIL LANTERNS 











.- FOR... bast 
Whooping Cough, BAERS, LmutsY PRICES, 
Croup, Asthma, # SEND FOR CATALOG UE_» 
Colds, Bronchitis. 4 L.MANASSE 
caresaes ero @8 MADISON ‘CHICAGO 

Bend for descriptive book- - 
tccckiseadpeinian 
ay ENTERTAINMENTS 
Uapo-Cresolene Co., Fe Wamlclnaterce ntoreopeeenee claves 
us. k 


all prices. iL particulars in 256 page ilius. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 














Address, D 


Extra Copies 
of the Pictures! 























Get ou 
The Natural Salt of Pure Sea Water. 
TONIC, ST RENT THEIANG, INVIGORATING 

sed for Quarter Century. 











- Sunday School Times of December 23 (issue 
Number 51) contains the Picture Supplement giv- 
ing pictures on the First Quarter’s Lessons of 1900. 
They are arranged so that each one may be cut out, 
and shown to the class. Extra copies of the Sup- 
plement will be sent in a mailing-tube to subscribers 
to The Sunday School Times for use in their classes, 
at ten cents per copy for less than five copies ; 
five or more copies, five cents each. 
include postage. 


These prices 
Please bear in mind that extra 
copies are sent upon order of subscribers only. In 
ordering, be sure to state that you are a subscriber. 


Joun D. Wattries & Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


MAN, 1 Barclay Street, New York | PULPIT FURNITURE © Seeks oo 


free 
at., New York, 


CHIMES 


DITMAN’S SE raat 7) CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


lity on earth. rT price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 



































































































‘*HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


0’ horseflesh who bought a goose to ride on.” 
take ordinary soaps for house-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing, Try a cake of it. Common soap 
fails to accomplish satisfactory results in scouring and | 
cleaning, and ~ecessitates a great outlay of time and | 
labor, which more than balances any saving in cost. 
Practical people will find Saro.io the best and cheap- 
est soap for house-cleaning and scouring. All grocers | 


sell it. No. 24. 
We've obtairied growth 


=} 
ini exchange for small »cofit selling. 
Fstablis ned the‘Scecpe of this Dry Goods busi- | 
ness from ocean fo ocean—even get orders 
from Alaska and ‘West. Indfes—hy selling | 
cheice goods on a minimum of profit —a | 
method that concerns thé pocketbook—to 
“your profit. , 
Determined that the new year, 1900, shall 
witness still greater results. 
Goeds and prices to win. Right now 
ottunity for. good useful goods that 
} : makeno delity 


0 5 ie Hy Coshigere Plafds, 
ast. mod girls’ dresses: - 

Splendid. Dréss Goods—neat fancies—goc. 
-—that belong to the 75c. class. 

35 inch Dress Goods, 20¢.—quality all 
right—but_a lite light in color for winter— 
that’s why they’re 20c.—and for house wear | 
they're splendid property. * 

Fine silks for waists, 65c., 85c.—and beau- 
tiful” Persian Satin. Libertys, $1.00, $1.25, 
that will delight you with their richness. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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Rosy Color 
Produced by Postum Food Coffee 


Don’t 





B. & B. 


ay 


‘When a person rises from each meal with a 
ringing in the ears and a general sense of 
nervousnets, it is a°eemmon habit to charge it 
to a deranged stomach. ¢ 

“ f found it was Caused from drinking coffee, 
which I never suspected for ‘a long time, but 
found by leaving off coffee that the disagreeable | 
feelings went away. ; 

**I was broaght to think of the subject by get- 
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ting some Postur Food Coffee, and this brought 
me out ofthe trouble. 

“It invigorating 
beverage, and has been of such great benefit to 


is a most appetizing and 


' 
me that | naturally speak of it from time to time 
as opportunity offers. 

‘tA lady friend complained to me that she had 
triéd Postum, but it did not taste good. In reply | 
to my question she said she guessed she boiled 
it about ten minutes. I advised her to follow 
directions and know that she boiled it fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and she would have something 
worth talking about. A short time ago I heard 
one of her Ghijdren say that they were drinking 
Postum now-a-days, so I judge she succeeded in 
making it good, whick is by no means a diffi- 
cult task. 

‘Tom O' Brien, the son of a friend who lives 


on chige Street, was formerly a pale lad, but 
since he has been drinking Postum, has a fine 
color. There is plenty of evidence that Postum 
actually does ‘make red blood,’ as the famous 
trade-mark says Jno. Chambers, 9 Franklin | 


Street, Dayton, Chio 
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pictures ; 


or not, after the test. 
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MAGAZIN 


FREE FOR JANUARY 


Test The Scholars’ Magazine, free of 
charge, in your class or school duting 
January. Any number of copies will be 
sent-for this purpose upon request. 
‘Whether the children take it home or leave 
it; whether they like the stories and the 
whether, with‘a little help from. 
you, they use the questions for written 
answers on the lessons. 
to have the class or school subscribe for it, 


Note 


Feel entirely free 


These Things Count :— 
A high grade of paper and printing— 
numerous attractive stories—good il- 
lustrations—a personal word from the 
Editor—lesson-helps for study every 
week, carefully arranged to encourage 
intelligent home study on the part of 
the children—questions on each les- 
son, with, blank spaces for written 


They are in the Magazine 


25 cents a year pef copy, in a ‘package of five or more 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents a year. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Pubs., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 








AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims... 


Surplus over all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1899. 
$2,710,727.67. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and 7reas, 
WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Reale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerbard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, cdward Lewber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Mortgomery. 


1,795,904-25 


594,733-42 | 





Guide-Boards for 


Teachers yw. H. Hatt 


IlJustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall 





R. HALL'S presentation of the 
work and privileges of the Sun- 
* day-school 
novel as it is delightful and informing. 
The author's rich and varied experience 
as teacher, superintendent, and field 
worker give authority to his utterances. 
He points out with exceptional clear- 
ness ways of overcoming the most com- 
mon hindrances to success in the teach- 
er's work, and 
pen drawings of highway and byway 
guide-boards 
the central truths of the book. 
whole, the book shows how Sunday- 
school 
blessed opportunities that are set be- 
. fore them. 


teacher is quite as 


Miss Bonsall's clever 


impressively symbolize 
Asa 
the 


teachers may improve 





on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 

record of our 21 years of careful placing, and 

this record covers the years of gross watering 4 
the 


R* Interest Always Paid 


industrial investments, and shrinka: 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. ere 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortgages in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 
Oklaboma. Write to 
TNE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


in ordering goods, or in making inguir} 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 


| well as the advertiser, by stating that you 


saw the advertisement 


in The Sunday 
School Times. . 








Bound in cloth. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt 
of price, the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St. 


120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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And saver. 
Print your own 
ards, circular, 
ook, newspa- 
our $5 or $28 printin 
. Type-setting easy, prin 
rules sent. For man or boy. S 
for catalog, presses, type, paper, to 
factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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of toilet 


{OAM 


For the Teeth 


PRICE, 26 CENTS. 
AT DRUGGISTS. 























RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES men. Price, °4" 


Men. 
The.next time you buy a pair of shoes ask 
< your dealer for these 
shoes or order them direct 
from the tory. We 
guarantee you thoro 
sie. 4 ° Z t t 
good appe , and best 
mate \° 
Writé for free catalogue. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHO 





E MAKERS 
--_ -Campello, Mass. 
- < SEND TO 
H. O’Neill & Co., New York. 
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CALIFORNIA 

GREAT 

ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES, ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 

Scenic Route leeves Chicago every Thursday 
via Colorado Springs end Lake to Celifornia 
and Pacific Coast nts. 

Southern Route leaves Chicago every Tuesday 
via Kausas City, Ft. Worth and Bi Paso to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

These Tourist Cars of Satest ‘tern are at- 
tached to Fast ¢ Trains, and their 
popularity is evidence we offer the best. 
For tull information and free literature addrese 
H. S. RAY, 111 So. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
: JONN SERASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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tage ge menucien, Made in all colo 
the most delicate tinte 
STANDARD | On 
and sold 





> SAVE % Your FUEL 


BY | THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
stein nmetimnddll 1¢ nes qneastnenenh 
} writdtog boo ‘jet on evonomy in beating 
nom ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
66 Furnace Street, Rochester, 





The Sunday School ‘Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a rty not havi good commercial credit | inadverten inserted, 
publishers wili refund to subscribers amy money that they lose thereby, "7 ly _ 
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